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THREE ESSAYS 
Virgil Thomson 


TASTE IN MUSIC 


A taste for music, a taste for anything, is an ability to consume it with pleasure. 
Taste in music is preferential consumption, a greater liking for certain kinds of it than 
for others. A broad taste in music involves the ability to consume with pleasure many 
kinds of it. 

Vast numbers of persons, many of them highly intelligent, derive no pleasure at 
all from organized sound. An even larger number can take it or leave it alone. They 
find it agreeable for the most part, stimulating to the sentiments and occasionally 
interesting to the mind. But music is not for them a passional experience, a transport, 
an auditory universe. Everybody, however, has some kind of taste in music, even 
persons with little or no taste for it. No subject, save perhaps the theory of money, is 
disputed about so constantly in contemporary life as the divers styles of musical 
expression, both popular and erudite, their nature and likeability. 


There are often striking contradictions between what musical people admire and 
what they like. Admiration, being a judgement, is submissive to reason. But liking is 
an inspiration, a datum exigent, unreasonable, and impossible by any act of the will to 
alter. It will frequently alter itself, however, without warning. And loyalty to things 
we once loved dearly brings tension into everybody’s taste. Persons whose musical 
experience is limited may, indeed, be more loyal to old likings than persons who deal 
with music all the time. The latter tend to reject and to accept with vehemence; they 
are choosy. And their choosiness is quite independent of their judgement ; it is personal 
and profoundly capricious. They can switch from Beethoven to boogie-woogie, 
from Bach to barbershop, with a facility that is possible only to those who take all music 
for their clothes closet. For practical living, man needs to be free in his thought and 
responsible in his actions. But in dealing with art, responsibility of thought, which 
makes for slowness of judgement, and freedom of action, which makes for flexibility of 
taste, constitute the mechanics of vigour. 

The development of taste is not a major objective in musical education. What 
the young need is understanding, that whole paraphernalia of analysis and synthesis 
whereby a piece is broken up into its component details, mastered, restored to integrity, 
and possessed. Musical understanding depends not so much on the number of works 
one has learned in this fashion, provided examples from several schools have been 
included, as on the completeness with which the procedure has been carried out. 
Any student can be convinced by study that Mozart is a more accomplished workman 
than Grieg or Rachmaninoff. If he still likes Grieg and Rachmaninoff better, that is his 
privilege. Maturity is certain to alter, whatever they may be, his youthful predilections. 
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Persons unprepared by training to roam the world of music in freedom but who 
enjoy music and wish to increase that enjoyment are constantly searching for a key, a 
passport that will hasten their progress. There is none, really, except study. And 
how far it is profitable to spend time cultivating talent where there is no vocation every 
man must decide for himself. But if there is any door-opener to taste it is knowledge. 
One cannot know whether one likes, can use, a work unless one has some method beyond 
mere instinct for tasting it. The only known ways to taste a piece of music are to 
read it in score or to follow it in performance. And it is quite impossible to follow 
unfamiliar kinds of music without an analytical method, a set of aids to memory that 
enables one to discern the pattern of what is taking place. 


But an ability to hear is not the whole of musical reception. A vote seems to be 
required, a yes or no as to whether one desires, for the present, further acquaintance. 
Now, the enjoyment of old musical acquaintance is such a pleasant thing for all and 
so quite sufficiently absorbing for the unskilled that nearly everybody leans toward a 
timid conservatism with regard to unfamiliar music. The too old, the too new, the in- 
any-way strange we resist simply because we do not know how to take them on. The 
lay public will try anything ; but it will be disappointed, on first hearing, in anything 
it has no method for remembering. We like the idea of being musically progressive, 
because progress is one of our national ideals ; but we do not always know how to 
conduct a progress. 


Well, the way of that is long. It is nothing less, if one wishes to take part in 
America’s musical growing-up, than learning to hear music correctly and learning to 
know one’s mind. Persons who cannot follow music at all do well to admit the fact and 
let music alone. Persons who really hear it, whom it will not let alone, usually improve 
themselves by one means and another in their ability to hear patterns in sound ; and with 
more and more music thus rendered available to them, they can choose at any moment 
their personal allegiances with a modicum of liberty. The tolerant but untrained, 
however, will always be a bit uncertain in their tastes. They will never know, for 
instance, whether they are entitled to vote publicly or not. They will consequently 
assume the privilege more proudly, more dogmatically, and more irresponsibly than 
musicians themselves are likely to do. And they will rarely know the difference 
between their tastes and their opinions. 


It is the ignorantly formed and categorically expressed opinions of the amateur, 
in fact, that make the music world companionable. Professional musicians express, 
for the most part, responsible opinions ; and these show a surprising tendency to 
approach, within twenty-five years, unanimity. There is not much difference of 
opinion any more, for instance, about either the nature or the value of Debussy’s music, 
or of Puccini’s, or of what Stravinsky wrote before 1914. But musicians’ personal 
likings are eclectic ; they imply no agreement of any kind. It is laymen who like to 
like together. Musicians’ opinions influence nothing ; they simply recognize, with a 
certain delay but correctly, the history of music. Lay opinion influences everything— 
even, at times, creation. And at all times it is the pronouncements of persons who 
know something about music but not much, and a bit more about what they like but 
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still not too much, that end by creating those modes or fashions in consumption that 
make up the history of taste. 


There is no doubt that lay opinion is in large part organized and directed by 
knowledgeable persons—by critics, college instructors, conductors, publishers’ 
employees, and leaders of fashion. It is nevertheless not wholly under their control. 
The leaders of taste can no more create deliberately a mode in music than advertising 
campaigns can make popular a product that the public doesn’t want. They can only 
manipulate a trend. And trends follow folk patterns. Nobody connected with a 
trend in music—whether composer, executant, manager, critic, consumer, or even 
resister—is a free agent with regard to it. That is why unsuccessful or unfashionable 
music, music that seems to ignore what the rest of the world is listening to, is some- 
times the best music, the freest, the most original—though there is no rule about that 
either. 

And so, thus caught up on the wheel of fatality, how can anybody really know 
anything about music, beyond its immediate practice or perception, least of all what he 
likes ? Learning is a precious thing and knowing one’s mind is even more so. But 
let none of us who think we belong to music fancy too highly our opinions about it, 
since in twenty-five years most of these will have either gone down the drain or become 
every man’s private conviction. And please let none imagine, either, that his personal 
tastes are unique, indissoluble, and free. Those who think themselves most individual 
in their likings are most easily trapped by the appeal of chic, since chic is no more than 
the ability to accept trends in fashion with grace, to vary them ever so slightly, to 
follow a movement under the sincere illusion that one is being oneself. And those who 
imagine themselves most independent as judges make up the most predictable public 
in the world, that known to managements as the university trade, since intellectuals 
will always pay for the privilege of exercising their intellectual powers. Rarities of 
any kind, ancient or modern, are merely stones to whet their minds against. You can 
always sell to the world of learning acquaintance with that which it does not know. 


In the long run, such freedom as anybody has is the reward of labour, much study, 
and inveterate wariness. And the pleasures of taste, at best, are transitory, since 
nobody, professional or layman, can be sure that what he finds beautiful this year may 
not be just another piece of music to him next. The best any of us can do about any 
piece, short of memorizing its actual sounds and storing it away intact against lean 
musical moments, is to consult his appetite about its immediate consumption, his 
appetite and his digestive experience. And after consumption to argue about the 
thing interminably with all his friends. De gustibus disputandum est. 


TEMPOS 


No element of musical execution is more variable from one interpreter to another 
than tempo. No problem, indeed, is more bothering to any musician, even to the 
composer, than that of determining the exact metronomic speed at which he wishes or 
advises that a piece be made to proceed in performance unless it is that of sticking 
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to his tempo once he has decided on it. Many musical authors, beginning with 
Beethoven, have indicated in time units per minute their desires in this matter. And 
yet interpreters do not hesitate to alter these indications when conviction, based on 
reasoning or on feeling or on executional circumstances, impels them to do so. 


The truth of the matter is that very few pieces require to be played at a given 
speed in order to make sense. Serge Koussevitzky last season gave an excellent perform- 
ance of the Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique that took a good ten minutes more of. 
actual playing time than Monteux or Beecham or Toscanini ever needs for this piece. 
Toscanini himself once angered Ravel considerably by sweeping brilliantly through 
his Bolero, which is not a long piece, in four minutes less time than the composer 
considered legitimate. I have heard the fugues and toccatas of Sebastian Bach played 
by organists at the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, which has some of the most 
complex echoes and reverberations of any building in the world, at tempos twice, 
thrice, and even four times as slow as those the same organists employ in churches of 
drier acoustic properties. They sounded perfectly well, too. 


The reason why such variations shock us as little as they do is that speed itself 
is not nearly so expressive an element in musical communication as clear phraseology 
and exact rhythmic articulation are. These matters require, in the course of studying 
a work and preparing its execution, a great deal of thought on the interpreter’s part 
and no small amount of adjustment to instrumental limitations—to practicability, in 
short. But once set in the artist’s understanding, they are not likely to change for 
many years. They constitute the whole shape and substance of what is correctly called 
his “‘ interpretation ’”’ of any score. 


Within this pretty rigid framework he can alter speeds of execution, adapt them 
to unfavourable acoustic conditions, profit by exceptional abilities, play up or down to 
audience psychology, follow, even, his own fancy or inspiration about emphasizing 
certain aspects of a piece’s expressive content. The more fixed and firm, in fact, his 
convictions are about a work’s correct rhythmic articulation and phraseology, the 
greater his facility will be in adapting this interpretation to varying executional circum- 
stances and the greater freedom his own temperament will have for producing an 
inspired performance. 


It is of little value for young singers, soloists, or conductors to try to imitate the 
exact tempos of Pinza or Lehmann; Rubinstein, Horowitz, or Schmitz ; Beecham, 
Stokowski, Toscanini, Koussevitzky, or Walter. These are not fixed quantities, any- 
way. What counts is their phraseology and their articulation of each phrase’s exact 
rhythmic content. If one knows or has a conviction about the musical meaning of a 
rhythm—whether its reference is to a waltz, or a minuet or a lullaby, a march, a tango or 
a jig—and about the specific characteristics of a musical phrase—whether it imitates 
the inflexions of a voice, of a trumpet, or of a music-box, whether it follows the 
cadence of rhymed poetry or the free accents of prose declamation—tempo will take 
care of itself ; and so will the pacing of the piece as a whole. 
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| The greatness of the great interpreters is only in small part due to any peculiar 
intensity of their musical feelings. It is far more a product of intellectual thorough- 
ness, of an insatiable curiosity to know what any given group of notes means, should 
mean, or can mean in terms of sheer sound. The composer himself is often less curious, 
because he works by more subconscious methods. He hears something in the mind 
and writes it down ; too great an awareness of what he is doing will impede the flow. 
But the great interpreters are those who, whether they are capable or not of penetrating 
a work’s whole musical substance, are impelled by inner necessity to give sharpness, 
precision, definition to the shape of each separate phrase. 


The composer does not think much about exact speeds or exact volumes while 
writing down his thought. Whatever indications he may add about these matters— 
and some are fanatically detailed about them—are the result of later reflection. At 
this later point he is merely another interpreter. And like any interpreter who is 
fairly familiar with a work, he is capable of giving invaluable advice about its phrase- 
ology and its basic rhythms. Unless, however, he is an experienced conductor or 
executant, he is likely to imagine his adagios as taking place in an eternalized slow- 
motion that it is quite without the power of human breath or muscles to sustain and his 
prestos as being executed at a speed just within the ability of the human ear to follow. 


It is not the purpose of this article to encourage interpreters in those violations 
of an author’s clear wish or in those lapses from taste and discretion in general that the 
best of them are all too prone to commit. Neither is it to encourage composers toward 
any lazy dumping into the harassed performer’s lap of interpretative problems that it 
is his duty to solve so far as he is able. It is rather my wish to recall to the attention 
of all musicians and music lovers the fact we all know but sometimes forget, that speeds 
(and volumes, too) do not offer half the expressive value to performance that a right 
and reasonable phraseology, a complete rhythmic articulation do. Force is relative ; 
speeds are variable and contingent. But above that mere production of a reasonably 
good tone on pitch that is the foundation of all music-making, rhythm and breath 
constitute the fixed and indispensable framework for any inspired performance. 


THE FRENCH STYLE 


The French style of musical execution, like the French school of composition, is a 
little bit different from all the others. Central-European artists have been for a century 
now such a standard article of exportation—the Italian, the Slavic, and the British 
virtuosos being merely colourful variants of the model—that it is something of a shock 
to encounter first-class French artistry in phalanx and to realize how far removed it is 
in basic musical concepts from the rest of Europe. This does not mean that France is 
in divergence from the main stem of our musical thought. On the contrary, France 
in our century is closer to the great tradition than the rest of Europe is. The pianism 
of Robert Casadesus, the flute-playing of René Le Roy, the keyboard execution on 
both the harpsichord and the pianoforte of Wanda Landowska, the vocal interpretations 
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of Jennie Tourel are not accidental phenomena. They are the products of a musica! 
tradition more ancient, more sophisticated, and more continuous than anything available 
elsewhere in the Western world. 


The life of French music has always been its rhythm, just as that of Italian has 
always been its cantilena and that of German its harmonic architecture. This rhythm 
is of two kinds, verbal and muscular. The first is derived from declamation and 
represents a pattern of varied tonal lengths. Accents, or stresses, may be composed 
with this ; but the quantitative pattern can exist, and often does, without any pulsation 
at all, any down-beat, being present. The second is a pattern of varied stresses within 
an unvarying pulsation. Both kinds of rhythm are likely to be present simultaneously 
in classical music. 


The jerky rhythm that Sebastian Bach cultivated under the name of the stile 
francese, a steady alternation of dotted crochets with semiquavers, is derived from 
French tragic declamation and its musical counterpart, the French opera, the short 
notes representing a quick movement of the actor’s arm or wrist as he adds a visual 
accent to the phrasing of his poetic syllables. To render this jerk as a measured semi- 
quaver is incorrect, because it represents a gesture, not a verbal quantity. It must be 
short, like an ornamental drum tap. So rendered, many of the movements from 
the Brandenburg concertos and from Bach’s keyboard works lose the unfortunate 
resemblance to the chugging of a model-T Ford that we have so long associated 
with them and take on that grandeur at once statuesque and animated that was 
beloved of the Baroque age. 


Similarly, the playing of a dotted crotchet rhythm against one in triplets, which 
one finds so frequently in the music of that time, becomes intelligible to the ear only 
when the jerky rhythm is exaggerated and made to stand thus in relief against the 
rigidity of the other. Madame Landowska’s and Mr. Le Roy’s correct renderings of these 
formulas are not mere refinements of style. They are simply musical sense. So is 
Miss Tourel’s happy integration of real words with vowel vocalism. These artists do 
not evoke the past through a haze of romantic poesy ; they give us the real article, or as 
much as it is possible to have, authentically backed up by modern scholarship and by 
a tradition of rhythmic discrimination that in France has never died. 


It was Beethoven who first among the great masters of music made a serious effort 
to introduce rhythmic and dynamic exactitude into musical notation. And it was 
Berlioz who elaborated these efforts into the modern French practice of putting every- 
thing down in black and white just as one wishes it to be heard. An orchestral score 
of Chabrier or of Debussy or Ravel or Stravinsky is as accurate a project as any architect's 
blueprint. If it is still incomplete in certain respects, that is because musical notation 
is still incompetent to distinguish completely between quantitative and pulsating 
rhythmic patterns. Nevertheless, French musicians, just as they take greater liberties 
with old music than persons do who are not acquainted with the real meanings behind 


old notational inexactitudes, are more scrupulous than others about reading modern 
scores literally. 
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The French conservatory training in solfége is the most rigorous in the world. It 
teaches metre as a basic pattern of quantities and analyses any passage into the smallest 
time units present in that passage. Ifthere is a conflict among small units, a still smaller 
one is adopted, until the lowest common multiple is reached. The measure (or bar) is 
considered to be nothing more than a practical grouping of these values for convenience 
in ensemble playing. No down-beat is given stress unless the metrical formation 
ot the whole passage seems to suggest a clear reference to one of the pulsating 
dance rhythms. No dynamic, colouristic, or sentimental expression is added that is not 
requested by the author or, in the opinion of the executant, logically implied by his 
indications. A reasonable breath between phrases is considered legitimate and, in most 
cases, desirable. 


This is the sort of impersonal procedure that gives to French solo execution on the 
lower levels of mastery an air of childish incompetence and on the higher levels a 
breadth as of the classical humanities. The central-European style, for all its grand 
afflatus, is elementary in comparison and really only works with music of the Romantic 
period. It is excellent for revealing the dramas of the lonely soul, but delicate sensuality 
and high intellectual content are beyond the scope of its rhythmic understanding. Those 
who have heard the recent performances of old music by Le Roy and by Landowska 
have recognized in these artists something deeper than a preoccupation with prettiness 
or with the memory of passion, something broader and cleaner and more humane. And 
those who heard the playing lately at one of the Modern Museum Serenades of Debussy’s 
Sonata for flute, harp, and viola by Messrs. Le Roy, Salzedo and Brieff witnessed a 
comparable achievement in modern music. Indeed, the elaboration of that work 
itself and the equally elaborate perfection of its performance represent not only a 
triumph of French music-writing and executional technique but a rare manifestation of 
the higher human faculties. 


It is a principle of French thought that analysis and reflection are not inimical 
to spontaneity, that art, indeed, represents all these collaborating toward a single 
action. It has long been the practice of American music schools to neglect the training 
of students in rhythmic analysis, in the exact reading of musical notation, and in the 
quantities of the English language. As a result our instrumentalists, our vocalists, and 
our composers are lacking in the basic ability to read music correctly or to write it 
down as they want it to sound. I wonder if it would be hoping too much to wish that 
the directors of our music schools might reflect on the rigorous training in solfége and 
its allied subjects that makes the work of the great French artists now among us so 
solid an achievement. It is time our students stopped fooling around with beautiful 
tone and velocity execution and learned some basic musical literacy, without which 
beautiful tone and velocity execution are incapable of saying anything serious to anybody. 


Reprinted from THE MUSI CAL SCENE by Virgil Thomson by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright 1945 by Virgil Thomson. Copyright 1945 by Hearst Magazines, Inc. 
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COUPERIN’S SUITES FOR TWO VIOLS 
W. H. Mellers 


The suites for two viols were Couperin’s last published work, apart from the fourth 
book of clavecin pieces. The title-page of this publication, which was rediscovered 
by Charles Bouvet early in the twentieth century, runs Piéces de viole, avec la Basse 
Chiffrée, par M. F. C. Paris, Boyvin, 1728. The identification cf this M. F. C. with 
Couperin is open to no doubt. It is supported not only by stylistic considerations 
and by the fact that the suites contain many signs and phrase markings which were 
used by no other composer, but also by the privilége du roi which accompanies the 
publication, and by Couperin’s own catalogue of 1730, which mentions some suites for 
viols appearing, in his @uvre, between Les Nations and the fourth book of clavecin 
pieces. The date 1725, given in the catalogue of the Mercure de France in 1729, is 
supported by no other contemporary document, and is presumably false. 


These two suites, coming at the end of Couperin’s life, are also the end of a great 
tradition. The midsummer of the French solo viol music lasted from about 1660 
to Couperin’s death. If it seems odd that the full flowering of this music should occur 
at a time when the viol was being superseded by the violin, we must remember that 
there was still a tendency for the most sophisticated members of this hyper-cultivated 
society to regard the violin as a rather low and undignified instrument. Hubert le 
Blanc’s Défense de la Basse Viole repeatedly points out that the veiled tone and the 
nature of the bowing of the viol gave it a superior subtlety in the conveyance of emotional 
nuance ; while Rousseau, speaking of the Piéces d’Harmonie réglées sur la viole, says : 


La tendresse de son Jeu venoit de ces beaux coups d’archet qu’il animoit, 
& qu'il adoucissoit avec tant d’adresse et si 4 propos, qu’il charmoit tous ceux 
qui l’entendoient, & c’est ce qui a commencé a donner la perfection a la Viole & A 


la faire estimer préférablement 4 tous les autres instruments. (Traité de la 
Viole, 1687.) 


During the grand siécle, as the violin had replaced the viol as the stock instrument 
for dance and other occasional musics, the older instrument had begun, to develop a 
virtuoso tradition. Like the lute, it had become an instrument of the ruelles and salons. 
Maugars and the other early violists had been in the main occasional composers, as 
were the early lutanists ; Marin Marais and Forqueray and the other composers of 
the solo viol’s heyday were, like the later lutanists, the product of an intellectual and 
emotional esotericism. We may compare them with the English violists of the court 
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of Charles I and the Interregnum, such as William Lawes, Jenkins, and Simpson. 
Though the English composers remained more conscious of their polyphonic ancestry, 
it may have been merely the Civil War that prevented them from developing the 
virtuoso solo aspects of their tradition—as represented by Simpson’s Divisions—into 
a classical Augustan homophony. 


The nature of this virtuoso music was in part conditioned by the physical nature 
of the viol, a six-stringed instrument with a flat back and a flat bridge, which made 
chord playing relatively easy. The tuning, like that of the lute, was in fourths, with a 
third between the third and fourth strings—D, G, C, E, A, D ; Marin Marais used 
a viol which had a seventh string, the low A in the bass. In the preface to his Piéces 
de Viole of 1685, de Machy explains that the viol may be used simply as a melody 
instrument, accompanied by continuo, or it may be used as a bass for one’s own 
singing ; but its most characteristic activity is as a solo instrument playing both melody 
and harmony. It is possible, he points out, to make a pleasing sound by playing a 
tune with one hand on the clavecin, but nobody would call that real clavecin playing. 
Similarly, the viol can play a single melody very agreeably if need be, but the instrument 
fully reveals itself only when it is played solo, its melodies being harmonized with 
rich chords and arpeggio devices, often involving big leaps. It is this manner of 
treating the solo viol which was adapted to the violin by German composers such as 
Biber, Baltzar, and J. S. Bach. If one objects that in this style it is impossible to play 
cantabile, and with an expressive use of ornaments, the answer is that everything 
depends on the skill of the player. It is true, too, that the range of tonalities in which 
one can play fluently in the harmonized style is limited—D, G, A, and E minor are 
the keys most convenient to the tuning, in which sextuple stopping is easily practicable 
on the D major triad. Composers trained in the old linear traditions would not, 
however, find this lack of tonal variety cramping. 


The French violists have left fewer works for unaccompanied viols than their 
English predecessors. But it is clear in most of their works for one or two viols and 
continuo that they habitually thought of the viol as a solo harmonizing instrument. 
The richness of the chords and the mellowness of the tone enhance the elegiac quality 
of their lyricism. Thus the feeling, as well as the technique and tuning, is close to the 
tradition of the lutanists ; most strikingly of all, the viol composers resemble the 
lutanists in the way they reconcile their ripe harmonic technique with an extreme 
delicacy and sophistication of ornament. The basis of this ornamentation and of 
certain rhythmic conventions is identical with that of the lute music of the court. Ports 
de voix, tremblements, pincés and batteries abound, while the technique of the stringed 
instrument encourages the use of exaggerated portamento effects. In some of the 
later viol composers, even so fine a one as de Caix d’Hervelois, the ornamentation is 
apt to get out of hand ; the hyper-sophistication of the music seems somewhat precious, 
just as the degenerated vocal tradition relapses into an excessive finickiness. In the 
work of the masters of the medium, however, notably Marais and Forqueray, the 
subtleties of ornamentation intensify the grand pathos of the lyrical line ; and Marin 
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Marais, Lully’s pupil and Couperin’s almost exact contemporary, must be accounted 
an artist of Racinian power in his music’s fusion of dignity, subtlety, and lyrical ardour. 
His variations on La Folia are, for instance, more nobly distinguished than Corelli's 
famous set. Forqueray’s work is scarcely inferior in grandeur, while being 
harmonically even more audacious. 


Not even Marais or Forqueray, however, achieved a work of such ripe beauty as 
Couperin’s two suites which, like so many aspects of the work of Bach, are the last 
word, and the most significant, in a tradition. They may not have the tragic intensity 
of the B minor Passacaille, or the subtle energy of the Apothéose de Corelli or 
L’ Imperiale sonata, Couperin’s finest contributions to the more modern violin medium ; 
but on the whole they are possibly Couperin’s greatest instrumental work. 


The suites are written for two viols, one of them figured. In the original editions 
there is some confusion between singular and plural on the title-page, for the works 
are variously described as Piéces de violes, and as Suites de viole. This confusion 
has led to some speculation about the manner in which Couperin intended them 
to be performed. The most probable explanation is that Couperin had in mind two 
alternatives. The pieces could either be played by two viols unaccompanied ; or 
the first viol part, which is of a highly virtuoso character, could be played by a soloist, 
while the second part was played as a bass in conjunction with a harpsichord continuo. 
The prevalence of multiple stopping and the extraordinary richness of the texture suggests 
that Couperin regarded the unaccompanied version as esthetically the more satisfying. 
As unaccompanied pieces they would be completely in accordance with the viol tradition. 


The E minor suite has a Handelian grandeur together with a personal harmonic 
complexity. In the grave prelude, the solo or virtuoso viol part is characterized by its 
sweeping phrases, swirling portamentos, and passionate ornamentation. The harmony, 
enriched by the double and triple stopping of the solo-part, has tremendous resonance 
—for instance this use of the chord of the ninth : 
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The allemande is as complicated in its rhythm and line-drawing as the most abstruse 
examples of Bach ; the leaps and phrase groupings of the solo part produce a quasi- 


polyphonic effect comparable with that of Bach’s suites and sonatas for a solo stringed 
instrument : 


The sonorous chord of the ninth is again in evidence. Similar effects are obtained 
through big leaps in the energetic courante, which also has powerful chromatic progres- 
sions in double stopping : 


The sarabande is one of Couperin’s noblest movements, again very rich in harmony, 
making a majestically strenuous use of the French dotted rhythm. The gavotte and 
gigue are somewhat less remarkable, but have a tautness of line and harmony which is 
unexpected in these dances. The gavotte flows in a quiet quaver movement, with 
melancholy, drooping appoggiaturas. 


The final Passacaille is in the major, and for the first time lets the sun into this 
majestically gloomy work. The diatonic radiance of the lines and harmonies is familiar 
to us from some movements in the violin sonatas and clavecin pieces ; in the viol 
Passacaille it acquires a dynamic drive which we do not normally associate with 
Couperin. As the couplets evolve trills and turns, jaunty dotted rhythms and flowing 
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scale passages, the music becomes a joyous carillon. The minor couplets enhance the 
passion with sonorous double stoppings and sequential sevenths : 


and the return to the major, Gay, brings the work to a virtuoso conclusion in a blaze 
of baroque ornamentation, repeated notes and arpeggios. 


This glowing resonance is the dominant feature of the whole of the A major suite. 
The prelude has not the E minor’s ordered dolour, but a ceremonial splendour. Long 
curving lines polyphonically treated, luxuriant ornamentation, ripe sequences, double 
stoppings, and flexible, strong rhythms combine with a dignified exuberance. The 
Fuguéte is in fact a fully developed polyphonic movement of over six pages, going 
through a wide range of keys, with exciting syncopations and a lucidly flowing texture. 


The Pompe Funébre is the most magnificent of all pieces in the tombeau tradition. 
It has a Racinian gravity and power; one can appreciate its background more 
adequately if one relates it to the rhetoric of the funeral orations of Bossuet or to the 
wonderful Pompe Funébre scene in Lully’s Alceste : 


Troupe de femmes affligées, troupes d’hommes désolés, qui portent des 
fleurs et tous les ornamens qui ont servi a parer Alceste. Un transport de douleur 
saisit les troupes affligées ; une partie déchire ses habits, l’autre arrache les cheveux, 
et chacun brise au pied de l’image d’Alceste les ornamens qu'il porte a la main. 
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After this tragic funeral fresco, the work ends with a typical Couperin jeu d’esprit, 
with the erigmatic title of La Chemise blanche. This has a virtuoso first viol part ina 
chattering moto perpetuo. The second section, in the major, though still impudent, 


recovers enough of the gallantry of the earlier movements to make the piece a convincing 
epilogue to the whole work. 


The suites for viols stand somewhat apart from the rest of Couperin’s works in the 
form of the dance suite. Normally, it is not for profundity or tragic passion that we 
go to these pieces ; we find in them rather the most beautiful and civilized occasional 
music in European history. To them the definition of Descartes—‘ la fin de la musique 
est de nous charmer et d’évoquer en nous de diverses sentiments ’’—is peculiarly 
appropriate, and we remember that Couperin himself said, “‘J’aime mieux ce qui me 
touche que ce qui me surprend’’. The concerts royaux are music of “les charmes 
de la vie’, as witty and exquisite as the conversation of the young ladies and gentlemen 
in the paintings of Watteau.* But, like the paintings of Watteau, they repeatedly give 
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one a glimpse of unsuspected horizons, and are in no way inconsistent with the most 
profound aspects of Couperin’s work. If we put the first suite for viols alongside, say, 
the fourth Concert Royal (in the same key), we shall see how narrow, in a civilized 
society, is the line between art and entertainment ; we shall learn from it how the 
music of the casual glance, the fortuitous conversation, may imperceptibly merge into 
one of the noblest manifestations of European culture. 


The modern performance of the suites for viols offers peculiar difficulties. Players 
of the viol are not plentiful nowadays, and those with sufficient virtuosity to tackle 
the first viol part of these suites are almost non-existent. There is no objection on 
esthetic grounds to playing the works on modern instruments, but unfortunately 
there are technical objections, since the music arises so naturally out of the technique 
and tuning of the viol that many of the double and triple stoppings are unplayable on 
modern instruments. Some of the emotional impact of the work comes from the 
manner in which the music is written ‘‘ through”’ the technique of the viol. If we 
modify the lines slightly to make them performable on modern instruments, the feeling 
of oneness between music and instrument is lost ; if we rewrite them “ through’’ the 
technique of the modern instruments, we are straying too far from Couperin. 


Yet the suites are such magnificent music that one would like to hear them widely 
performed to-day. Bouvet’s published version for cello and piano is adequate but 
inevitably out of character. A more satisfactory version might be made for viola and 
cello unaccompanied. The multiple stopping would have to be modified in some 
places, and the effect might occasionally be rather gauche. None the less I think such 
a version would give a more authentic impression of the nature and quality of the music 
than could any arrangement for cello and piano. 


1Cf. also, Mersenne: “car le Violon a trop de rudesse, d’autant que l’on est constraint a le monter 
de trop grosses chordes pour esclater dans les suiets, auxquels il est naturellement propre’’. (Harmonie 
Universelle, 1636.) ' ; 

Pierre Trichet, in his Traité on viol playing, praises the instrument for its ‘“‘ mignards tremblements ”” 
and the ‘‘ coups mourants de l’archet”’. 

2Cf M. de Grenailles, L’honneste Garcon ou l’art de bien élever la noblesse, 1642: ‘‘ Quant a 
’adresse aux honnestes exercices, il faut qu’un jeune homme sache chanter et danser autant qu’il en faut, 
cela veut dire qu’il prenne ces divertissements pour les ornamens de la vie commune plustét que pour des 


occupations continues ”’’. 
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MUSIC’ IN--FHE THEATRE 
Michel Saint-Denis 


I am not a musician myself—to be quite honest, I cannot even read music. Ihave 
only a limited knowledge of the history of the musical theatre, but I have studied those 
periods in the past when dramatic art was the outcome of a close combination of the 
text and music, and for more than thirty years I have followed the work of musicians, 
dramatists, producers and choreographers of our own time who have been trying in 
various ways to recapture such a unity. In this field, in fact, I have examined anything 
which could possibly help in the experimental work which has been carried on within 
the theatre itself. I am convinced that for the last thirty years, musicians have done 
more than people in the theatre to bring a new vigour and richness to our impoverished 
theatre of to-day. It is hardly surprising that producers such as Tyrone Guthrie and 
Peter Brook, a dramatist such as J. B. Priestley, should turn to opera, where they can 
express themselves in a way still mostly foreign to the ordinary theatre. But to“ turn ” 
to opera, or to ballet, is to go over to the musician’s camp: I remain on the side of the 
spoken theatre, looking always for the moment when the musicians will venture over 
into our territory. 


To me, a production is a kind of choreography, where the language must have its 
own measure to correspond with the measure of the movement in the three dimensions 
of space, if the interpretation of the play is to come to a concrete expression : a physical 
expression of both the actor’s voice and body, which will be strengthened and sharpened 
by the shape and colour of the scenery and costumes. 


One can apply this idea to those plays whose structure is based on a definite 
architecture and rhythm, and which therefore follow a formal convention ; the text 
then takes on a musical quality, and can be naturally associated with music, just as the 


movement it produces can lead into dancing. But what kind of music, and what kind 
of dance ? 


It is obvious that the possibility of our achieving a collaboration, a union or even 
a fusion of drama and music in our lifetime must depend first of all on the type of 
theatrical convention we take as the point of departure. 


We cannot wonder that during the naturalistic age, musicians and theatre people 
should have ignored each other completely, for they had nothing in common. The 
theatre was telling a story, in terms of everyday life, a psychological story of individual 
or social conflicts. The language was deliberately superficial, jerky, well suited to 
convey the impression of life as it appeared to be on the surface ; or when dealing with 
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a social problem, the text often became eloquent and rhetorical. In order to express 
more completely the poetry of everyday life, the most gifted writers, Tchekov, for 
example, managed to bring into their text long pauses, when the outside world, and in 
particular the noises of the outside world, could penetrate and even at times dominate 
the lives of the characters ; the sound of wind, of water, of a violin or accordion, even 
the mysterious sound of a string being broken in the distance, as in the second act of 
The Cherry Orchard, this is what music was reduced to in drama—to sounds and 
noises. 


When the play was written by a poet—I am thinking of Tchekov again—it 
happened that through his choice of words, and the rhythm of his language, the author 
achieved a certain musical quality, but this quality was so discreet that actors and 
producers were barely conscious of it. Audiences were interested in the story, 
sensitive to the emotional passages ; they might be charmed by the play, but they 
could not be struck by its form, or by the vigour of its pattern. Of course, incidental 
music always has a place in the theatre : dance music, an entr’acte, music to cover up a 
scene change, music which is utilitarian or decorative, no longer a part of the drama, 
but outside it, music which does not animate the drama from within, but which is 


added to it. 


Thirty years ago, at the Vieux Colombier in Paris, we were acting classical plays, 
though at the same time trying to discover the right sort of subject matter for modern 
drama, and the way to treat it. We first received inspiration from the Russian ballet, 
at a performance of Stravinsky's Les Noces. Les Noces shows quite simply a ritual 
marriage ceremony in Russia, with all its homely and ceremonial customs. Here 
first are the two families, the father and mother of each, then the bridai couple, each 
with a set of attendants, who form the chorus. Soon the priest will appear to take his 
place in the centre of the group, and will give his blessing to the two young people who 
until this moment have had to remain apart. The characters are as clearly defined as 
those of a Greek tragedy. The interest of it all does not lie in the telling of a story, 
but in the performing of a rite. We know what is going to happen ; itis to see how the 
various actors and their attendants in the play are going to move, speak and sing, 
impelled always by the music, that we watch the stage. The scenery is actually built, 
not just painted on cloth ; there at the back are the houses of the two fiancés, and the 
large central area where the marriage ceremony will take place ; there are the different 
levels, built of rough wood, so that none of the primitive nature of the rite will be lost. 
The costumes are rich, made of material which will show the movements of the actors 
to their best advantage. The singing mounts to chanting, and from there to the great 
lyrical outburst of a crowd of people singing. The dancing is limited to those move- 
ments which the ceremony demands, sometimes simple and familiar, sometimes 
religious. 

Never once do the text, the singing, the movements or the music depart from the 
human or religious significance of the marriage ; a measure of austerity prevails, 
finally coming to joy when the noisy percussion of all the church bells is given by the 
four pianos. At the end, music and singing create between them a feeling of grandeur 
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so far removed from the little human couple who are disappearing from the stage that we 
are overcome with enthusiasm and pity. 


It is not a ballet we have seen, nor yet an opera ; it is certainly not a play. We 
have been watching a cantata in action. The movement, the words and the singing, 
bound together by the music, have created before our eyes a great dramatic structure, 
which we can remember in all its detail. We do not remember it as an essentially musical 
work, but as one which genuinely belongs to the theatre. 


After such an experience, on returning to the stage of our own theatre, we tried, 
with or without the collaboration cf a writer, to bring to it the same type of subject. 
Only a few years separated us from the end of the 1914—18 war, and we had vivid 
memories of those years, and of a people fleeing before the invader. Thus it was that we 
put on a mimed scenario lasting half an hour, without any text, called L’Invasion. 
We showed a small group of people at work, in the summertime—a village life, with the 
men going off to work in the fields, having a meal at the farm, everything happy and 
secure ; suddenly, the alarm bell, the notices of mobilization, the departure of the men 
to the front, their separation from their wives. Then those miming the wartime life 
of the village withdrew to the back of the stage on a raised platform, to give way to a 
battle scene which took place on the front and centre of the stage. After several 
scenes alternating between the battle in front, and the anxious life of the village at the 
back, the enemy was finally defeated, and the exercise came to an end. 


It had entirely depended on the mime of each actor, and on the rhythm of the 
different alternating parts. We acted it in complete silence accompanied only by human 
sounds that the actors made, and by noises off stage. But this exercise without words 
or music was in essence musical ; it was the humble reply of a few young actors to the 
impulse given them by a great musician of the theatre. Admittedly, we still had to 
find the words and the music, but it seemed to us that this exercise had established the 
ground on which the dramatist and the musician could come together. 


The exercise which I have just described to you gave rise in particular to a play 
by André Obey, Bataille de la Marne. This play was acted in the same theatrical 
convention as our exercise, on a bare stage with a few specially constructed elements of 
scenery ; a messenger, a mayor, a taxi-driver, a chorus of soldiers and a chorus of 
women alternated on the stage to represent life at the front and life at home. A Bach 
chorale was the theme for the German Army, and the Madelon for the French ; the 
same scenario, but this time with text and music. 


Because this story of a nation in peril was given a simple treatment, and used 


above all the elementary force of rhythm, it exerted an inescapable power over the 
public. 


Some years later, having left Paris for Burgundy, to find a more unsophisticated 
type of audience, we were asked by the authorities of Nuits St. Georges to arrange for them 
the Féte des Vendanges—the annual celebration which takes place early in November 
as soon as the wine is successfully stored in the cellars. 
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For four years, we had been sharing the life of the men who worked in the vine- 
yards ; we knew well that their life was a constant struggle against weather and against 
all kinds of disease, and that a good deal of hard work and skill were required to 
ensure a successful harvest. We knew the traditions of this country, its legends, stories 
and proverbs, its songs and dances. We decided to represent on the stage the life of 
a Burgundy village, with its different phases and aspects, from one end of the year to 
the other. There would be a love story, and drinking songs when the men met 
together in the cellars to taste the wine, but through it all, we wanted to show the daily 
work of the village people so clearly that they would be able to recognize every gesture. 
We had the local band and a choir of young girls at our disposal, and to these we added 
a small orchestra of percussion instruments, a flute and an accordion. We acted ona 
wide platform, decorated with vine motifs of all kinds, which was put up underneath 
the covered market-place ; the band and the choir were in the auditorium, on either 
side of the stage, and our orchestra was on the stage, in view of the audience. On the 
evening of the performance, we were faced with an audience of 2,000, which included 
both owners and labourers. The show was divided into three parts, according to the 
three main seasons of the year, and each part was centred on miming, dancing and singing 
the labours of each particular season. At these moments, an absolute silence reigned 
in the audience ; they were watching themselves at work, and they wanted to see, too, 
if we really did know their trade in all its detail. When it was over, and we went, at the 
invitation of some members of the audience, through the streets and into the cellars, we 
were told: ‘‘ It was exactly right ; there was not one mistake. But come on, we are 
never as beautiful as all that when we work!’’ At Nuits St. Georges’, thanks to the 
public, thanks to circumstances, we had succeeded in mingling the various elements 
of a show without raising one intellectual or esthetic problem. The music, taken 
from the great wealth of popular tunes, had unobtrusively become one with the 
drama. 


On another plane, the story of The Rape of Lucrece is perhaps more 
characteristic. When André Obey first thought of writing it he was living in 
close contact with a company of actors. We asked him for a play in which the action, 
partly mimed by two or three principals, would be strengthened by a chorus, sometimes 
of individual characters, sometimes of a group. When Obey discovered The Rape of 
Lucrece—he was reading Shakespeare in bed every night at the time—we were captivated 
not only by the poetry, which would have to be translated in any case, but by the subject 
itself ; it seemed to us wonderfully suited to a drama of action supported by text and 
music closely linked together. We got the text, but alas, not the music. 


When, years later, I learned that Benjamin Britten was to write an opera based not 
only on Shakespeare’s poem, but also on Obey’s play, it seemed to me at once that I 
could foresee his treatment of it. The very structure of the play, simple, a little 
inflexible, the vigour of the dramatic situations, all these asked for music. I could 
already imagine how the music would help to form a bridge between the chorus and 
the main action. Already I could feel how much the dramatic intensity and the poetry 
of the work would be strengthened. 
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Of course, it is understandable that I was disappointed, but that is of small 
importance. The serious thing was that the opera, instead of following the structure 
of the play upon which it was based, destroyed its unity. Moreover, the dramatic 
nerve of the Shakespearian story itself had been cut. Isolated scenes cropped up 
here and there, which had kept their full impact : the horsemanship of Tarquin, his 
arrival in Lucrece’s room. But the rape itself was not shown, and the play had become 
diluted into lengthy, lyrical and even mystical developments, not related to the action. 
The music was not wedded to the drama, and had not improved it in any way ; the 
libretto appeared to me quite irrelevant to the drama, and was often not contained by 
the music. 


So once again, in spite of its excellent beginnings, an attempt to bring together 
music and dramatic action had failed. 


I also saw Albert Herring ; I think it is here that there is the closest link between 
music, words and dramatic action. This opera was produced by Frederick Ashton, 
a dancer and choreographer, used to fitting action to music, knowing exactly the relation- 
ship between the pulse of the music and the ground to be covered. From the theatrical 
point of view, it seemed to me that this opera was an unusually successful expression of 
a dramatic story. And yet my musical friends are more dubious about the musical 
value of Albert Herring than they are of the other operas by Britten. So we find 
ourselves on opposite sides of a barrier, without being able to meet and to understand 
each other. 


Is it possible for a musician and a dramatist (I am not talking of a librettist) to 
collaborate in a work which is not an opera, but a drama? It seemed to me to be possible 
when working with Obey. I think it most essential to have a producer to be the 
mediator, and to have either a group of actors who are able to sing and dance, ora group 
of singers who would know how to move and act. 


If a musician does come to work in the theatre, is he forced to take second place, 
and does he have to obey the dramatist in the same way as the librettist must give way 
to the composer ? 


I do not think this is the case if he is composing a new work, and if he is prepared 
to put its dramatic unity above everything, whether he has a collaborator or not. 
Should there be a collaboration, it must be remembered that a happy relationship 
between two artists is not achieved in a day. It needs time, an agreement of tempera- 
ments, and above all a belief in one another. And it is essential for both to work in 
close proximity to the stage, to know at first hand the best ways of getting a result, to 
enjoy working with people, and to be open to suggestion. It is not enough to work in 
a study all the time ; the work on paper should be brought as soon as possible to the 
place where the show is being prepared. And the resources at our disposal at the 
moment are so limited that to aim correctly, one must not aim too high. 


It is perhaps a good thing, before venturing on to a territory one does not know 
well, to read the accounts of travellers who have been there before. 
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There still existed in Japan before the war a form of classical theatre called the No. 
There were few actors in this theatre : in fact, only two principals with their assistants, 
surrounded by a chorus and a few musicians who were present on the stage during the 
performance. They played a type of melodic instrument, and percussion. The 
plays were poetical and symbolic, the text being sometimes spoken, sometimes sung by 
the main characters and the chorus alternately, to the accompaniment of traditional 
music. When the actors rehearsed in the presence of the musicians, they could 
obtain from them the correct rhythm for their acting, or the volume of sound which 
should accompany or prolong their speech or dance. Thus the fusion of the dramatic 
action with the text and music was assured. The company, including musicians and 
chorus, did not number more than about twenty. 


But if it is a question of looking to the past, it is the Greeks, in very simple ways, 
who are best able to fire the imagination. It is said that the contemporaries of 
Aeschylus did not call him the great poet, but quite simply, the dancer ; his poetry 
was admired chiefly because it provided for the actor the music according to which 
he was to move about. I can remember the revelation it was for me to discover one 
day in a text-book on the Greek theatre, that the foot, the fundamental measure in 
poetry, was called after the length of time it took for a Greek tragedian, Aeschylus 
himself, perhaps, to leave the imprint of his foot on the ground. Aeschylus, who was 
in charge of training the chorus during the rehearsals of his tragedies, was both com- 
poser and choreographer of his plays : his text, his poetry, dictated the movements of 
the chorus, the essential part of the play. At that moment, there was perfect unity. 
The flute and drum merely punctuated or prolonged the drama. All the means of 
expression were in the hands of the poet. 


I am not suggesting a return to this original simplicity, but I do think that, apart 
from opera and ballet where music is all-important, there is room for a form of dramatic 
art where the text would reign supreme, and where, by the introduction of singing, 
mime, dancing and choral groups, the musician would have his place, equal to that 
of the dramatist in the work. This is not the age of sumptuous classical or romantic 
plays. Our task is to train actors and technicians who will be capable of working 
successfully in a theatre of the kind I have described above. 


I wonder if there are any musicians who would be interested ? 
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A NOTE ON BEETHOVEN’S PEDAL MARKS 
William Glock 


Some time ago I heard a performance of Beethoven’s C minor piano concerto which 
was spoiled by three things: by the choice of Rubinstein’s appalling cadenza to the 
first movement ; by the suppression of Beethoven’s sforzati both in the lyrical theme 
of the first movement and in the principal theme of the finale, so that the music lost 
character ; and by the failure to observe the pedalling of the opening bars of the slow 
movement as Beethoven has indicated it. 


The first eight bars of this movement are supposed to be played without any change 
of pedal—even though they are placed in the lower half of the keyboard, and consist 
of full and constantly shifting harmonies. They are, in fact, the most extreme instance 
of that daring use of the pedal which can be found also in many of Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas. 


The usual criticism of these pedallings is that they were calculated for an instrument 
whose tone died away very quickly ; and that if Beethoven’s directions are followed on 
a modern piano, the results are often gruesome. My reply to this criticism is that I 
do not find any single instance gruesome. Indeed, many of Beethoven’s markings give 
the music an incredible beauty quite beyond the scope of academic pedalling ; and 
even in the C minor concerto, where only a master can control that opening phrase so 
that it sounds mysterious rather than muddled, the very fact that Beethoven insisted 
on a continuous pedal defines the style of playing to some extent—it must he strict, 
delicate, remote ; not smothering the music in an affectionate embrace. 


Beethoven’s first pedal marks occur in the early C minor sonata, op. 10; but 
neither here nor on their next appearance in op. 26 do they attempt anything revolu- 
tionary. The first startling passage comes in the D minor sonata, op. 31, No. 2. An 
arpeggio rises from the bass and is followed by a long phrase of recitative, all this 
without any change of pedal. Tovey’s suggestion here was to play the arpeggio, then 
silently put down a cluster of six notes somewhere in the lowest octave of the piano, 
and change pedal above them. This does give a slight effect of clouding ; yet I am 
convinced that one should risk playing the recitative as Beethoven marked it. A similar 
recitative occurs in the Adagio ma non troppo of op. 110, and this is more manageable 
because the last note of the arpeggio is held for so long that the underlying harmony 
grows considerably fainter before the recitative begins 


. 


A movement that is often quite wrongly played is the finale of the Waldstein 
sonata. This finale is a wonderful essay in the use of the sustaining pedal : conflicting 
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harmonies mingle with one another, scales become dramatic blurs of sound, a single 
chord will spread, with violent gestures, over half a page. How often I have heard 
the opening theme played with substantial tone and frequent changes of pedal! Yet 
how is it marked ? Sempre pianissimo, with the pedalling so calculated that the bass 
notes remain sounding throughout each phrase, and the design is made superbly clear. 
When this theme is repeated a very interesting point arises. The tune is played in 
octaves by the right hand, and beneath the first phrase, the left hand rises and falls 
in a huge curve. Beneath the second phrase, however, it reaches the height of this 
curve and then remains there ; and it is here that Beethoven cuts off the sustaining 
pedal, although the harmonies are the same as those at the beginning. What is the 
explanation ? I think it is this : that in the opening bars, the accompaniment remained 
at one level and so the various harmonies were given equal emphasis ; while here the 
rising arpeggios in the bass accumulate a weight of tone that is bound to obscure the 
second half of the phrase unless there is a change of pedal. This passage suggests 
two things. First, that Beethoven’s pedal marks are extremely exact ; secondly, that 


the tone of each note did not disappear so immediately on his piano as various editors 
of the sonatas have claimed. 


The technique of this opening theme is used again in the last movement of the 
G major concerto, and here it defines itself clearly as an attempt to use several registers 
of the piano at once—to sustain a low note in the bass, to have a delicate accompaniment 
in the middle octaves, and a melody of glistening beauty far above. The effect is 
incomparable ; but again, how often this D major theme is played with constant 
changes of pedal, and with a comfortable eloquence of tone! Such treatment comes 
about as near to Beethoven’s intention as G. F. Watts to Botticelli. 


I think I have now mentioned the chief cases of pedalling: the recitatives, the 
Waldstein essay, the simultaneous use of three registers. If you have never studied 
Beethoven’s markings, you will find it well worth while, but it is essential to get a 
good edition: Breitkopf, or Schnabel, or Tovey and Craxton. Liszt kept them 
faithfully in his edition of 1857, but since then they have nearly always been softened 
down or else completely suppressed. I doubt whether anyone could study the original 
pedallings, and not play Beethoven’s piano works in future with a little more 
freedom and imagination. 


By arrangement with Time and Tide 


GUILLAUME DUFAY 
(c. 1400—1474) 
C. van den Borren 


To appreciate Dufay’s position in the general history of art, it is important to have 
some idea of the world in which he lived and worked. This is especially true of him, 
because few musicians have been so closely and so effectively associated with the events 
of their time, and with the glorification of the illustrious persons who acted them out. 

In western and southern Europe, the complicated divisions of the feudal system 
were giving way before the combined pressure of a rising bourgeoisie and of powerful 
rulers who strove towards centralization. The Dukes of Burgundy, from Philip the 
Hardy to Charles the Bold, were building up a great state whose geographical situation 
enabled it, more than once, to arbitrate between France and England. Meanwhile, 
France herself had been gathering strength under Charles VII, and increased her 
territory very considerably under Louis XI. In Italy, on the other hand, small princely 
states persisted, but with an independence and originality they had not possessed in 
their previous existence as vassal states. But whether the political divisions were large or 
small, whether the tendency was towards centralization or towards individuality, we find 
one factor in common. Everywhere there was an intense spirit of rivalry ; and one 
result of this rivalry was a special protection of the arts, so that artists were able to 
work under conditions singularly favourable to the development of their inventive or 
interpretative powers. 

The Papacy followed much the same policy as the temporal rulers. Despite the 
tribulations of the Avignon period (1309—1378) and of the Great Schism (1378—1 429), 
the Pontifical Court always kept in mind the requirements of the liturgy, and by this 
very fact was forced to compete in splendour and magnificence with the services held 
in the most important princely chapels in Europe. 


Apart from this external policy de haute allure, the Church was also tending to 
internal reform. The works of the great fourteenth-century mystics (Eckhart, 
Ruysbroeck) and, in the fifteenth century, of the author of the Imitation of Christ, 
resulted in a humanizing of traditional catholicism which had become incompatible 
with a mentality and way of life very different from those of the glorious twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 


If we turn to the visual arts, we see that Dufay lived at a time when the van Eycks, 
Thierry Bouts, Roger van der Weyden and Claus Sluter were working in the Low 
Countries, and Fra Angelico, Masaccio, Donatello and Luca della Robbia in Italy. 
It is hardly imaginable that their frescoes, altar-pieces, sculptures and bas-reliefs 
passed unnoticed by the greatest musician of the first half of the fifteenth century, 
especially as many of them were to be found just in those places where his travels led 
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him. We shall probably never know whether he was profoundly moved by their 
beauty. Nevertheless, it is clear that the same intellectual climate produced both 
these works of art and Dufay’s music ; and that we may learn about the inspiration and 
technique of each by analogy with the other. 

As a choirboy at Cambrai Cathedral the young Dufay found a powerful protector 
in Pierre d’Ailly (1350—1420), Chancellor of the University of Paris, Bishop of Cambrai, 
and later Cardinal. It was he who divined Dufay’s genius, and who must have been 
largely responsible for setting him off on the favourable course which he was to follow. 

Before his ordination as priest in 1428 and his entry into the Pontifical Chapel at the 
end of the same year, Dufay spent a long period abroad. We do not know exactly where 
he went, except that he lived in Italy, certainly in Rome, and probably also on that 
part of the Adriatic coast which stretches from Rimini to Bari, for we have the occasional 
works which he wrote at that time to the glory of the house of Malatesta of Rimini 
(Resveillés-vous ; Vasilissa ergo) and his motet in honour of St. Nicholas of Bari 
(O gemma lux—Sacer pastor barensium). 

We know that he was in the Pontifical Chapel from 1428 to 1433, and from 1435 
to 1437. The years 1433 to 1435 were spent at the Court of the Dukes of Savoy, whose 
service he entered again later, and with whom he maintained very friendly relations 
until late in life. Many of his most remarkable occasional works date from the 
1430's ; indeed, their quality makes it easy to understand why he was asked so often to 
commemorate notable events both in ecclesiastical and lay history. The motets 
Ecclesie Militantis, written for the accession of Eugenius IV (1431) ; Supremum est 
mortalibus, which celebrates the signing of a treaty between Eugenius IV and the 
Emperor Sigismond (1433) ; and Nuper rosarum, written for the consecration of the 
cathedral church of Florence, S. Maria del Fiore, all belong to this category ; also such 
pieces as the ballade C’est bien raison, honouring the prowess of Nicholas I, Marquis 
of Ferrara, and the motets Mirandas parit and Salve flos tusca gentis, dedicated to 
the flower of Florentine youth. 

As a result of the reputation he won during his years in the service of the Papacy 
and of the Court of Savoy, Dufay was appointed to various canonries, the last and most 
important being those of Cambrai Cathedral and the Collegiate Saint Waudru, at Mons. 
Indeed, his fame was such that from about 1440 until his death in 1474 he lived in 
conditions of assured independence which left him much freer than if he had been 
obliged to depend upon a patron, and to study his whims. 

We do not know in any detail about his relations with the rulers of his time ; but 
evidently they were most satisfactory from his point of view. The Dukes of Savoy were 
never tired of showing him their friendship and confidence, and to this we owe the 
motet Magnam me gentes, which Dufay wrote to commemorate the signing of an 
agreement between Berne and Fribourg, brought about through the intercession of 
Duke Amédée VIII. We also know from a letter written by the Florentine 
organist, Antonio Squarcialupi, how greatly the Medici admired his music. So did 
the Dukes of Burgundy, Philip the Good and Charles the Bold, if we are to 
believe a document dated 1450 which speaks of him as the cantor illustrissimus ducis 
burgondiae : an honorific title which evidently implied no obligation on Dufay’s part, 
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as there is no mention in the account books of the Court of Burgundy of his having 
belonged to the ducal chapel. It is clear from Dufay’s will, and from other contem- 
porary documents, that he sometimes came into contact with the Kings of France, 
Charles VI and Louis XI, and also with the King of the two Sicilies (René d’Anjou, 
Alphonse or Ferdinand d’Aragon). The last historic event which he celebrated 
with a motet was the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 (O trés piteulx). 
This Lamentation for Constantinople, according to a letter of Dufay’s discovered a 
few years ago, was one of a cycle of four lamentations, but it is the only one of them 
which has so far been found. 

Already famous at the age of forty, Dufay passed the second half of his career in 
comfort, employing his time as he pleased, and travelling wherever he liked. But he 
always remained attached to Cambrai, especially in his later years ; and there he 
built up an incomparable repertory for the cathedral chapel, enriching it not only with 
new compositions of his own, but also with those of his greatest contemporaries. When 
he died in 1474 he left a will which makes it perfectly clear that in the eyes of the world 
he occupied a very high place in the social hierarchy. 


Very soon after his death Dufay was quite forgotten, and there was no revival of 
interest in his music until the twentieth century, after the publication of Sir John 
Stainer’s Dufay and his Contemporaries (1898), and of the two first volumes of Denkmdler 
der Tonkunst in Oesterreich (1900 and 1904). The two Denkmdler volumes partially 
reprinted the Codices of Trent, one of the most important sources of Dufay manu- 
scripts ; and musical scholars at all susceptible to beauty had only to study the works 
appearing in these anthologies to be convinced at once of the outstanding interest of 
music which had been overlooked because of the changing taste of later centuries. 


Just as the pseudo-primitives in painting and sculpture were rediscovered in the 
nineteenth century, so the musical masterpieces of the end of the Middle Ages, with 
some delay, have now regained the esteem and admiration which they aroused in those 
who first heard them. 

For half a century now, research into the work of Dufay and his leading contem- 
poraries—Binchois, Dunstable, Lantins, etc-—has grown so much that the period 
between 1400 and 1475, of which so little was previously known, now reveals itself as one 
of the richest in musical history. 

The American Institute of Musicology in Rome has just undertaken an edition 
of the Opera Omnia of Dufay, and the first two volumes, published in 1948 and 
containing twenty-two works (including fifteen motets never before printed) would seem 
to prove that Dufay is even greater than we thought him before. In addition, many 
artists deeply imbued with the spirit of the Quattrocento—the Belgian group, Pro 
Musica Antiqua, for instance, directed by M. Safford Cape—-have performed Dufay’s 
works at public concerts, and have always found their audiences, of whatever nationality 
or class of society, enthusiastic and eager to hear them again. For though they are 
500 years old, they are as young and fresh to-day as when they were written. 


Guillaume Dufay is, in fact, one of the supreme figures in Western music, and his 
contemporaries were quite right to place him so high amongst the creative artists of 
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their century. He ranks above Binchois or Dunstable because of his great versatility, 
and because of the degree of perfection and originality which he achieved in every 
style, both in early and late works. Dufay is, without doubt, a pioneer who dominated 
his age because of the number of his inventions, both great and small, and of the 
feeling for synthesis with which he used them, the whole with a boldness and clear- 
sightedness which have never been surpassed. 


As Professor Besseler has proved in his preliminary studies! for a larger work, 
which he has been kind enough to show me in manuscript*, Dufay was to the first 
half of the fifteenth century the divining genius par excellence, who canalized all the 
technical possibilities handed down by tradition or only half-realized by his less gifted 
contemporaries, placing them at the service of a new art free from slavishness and all 
restricting mannerisms. It is he who, by his enterprise in the fields of rhythm, melody 
and harmony, gave the decisive impulse to the wonderful Netherlands school, which 
in the next two generations was to produce Ockeghem and Josquin des Prez. 


For the French and Italian ars nova of Machault and Landini, Gothic or pre- 
Renaissance art of the utmost refinement, Dufay substituted another ars nova, which 
was praised by Tinctoris between 1470 and 1480, though not without a certain unjust 
disdain for everything that had gone before. This new art was deliberately progressive, 
and had been foreshadowed at the very beginning of the century by Johannes Ciconia 
of Liége, whose works were virtually a protest against the excessive refinement and 
lack of humanity of the last representatives of the Trecento ars nova. 


The lack of humanity of which I have just spoken had showed itself in a search 
for a rational structure which was practically mathematical (isorhythmic motet), and in 
melodic and rhythmic turns which made of the secular song a delicately miniature 
objet d’art more or less incompatible with any spontaneous feeling. With Dufay, this 
lack of humanity gives way before a new ease, which makes rhythm, melody, and 
contrapuntal and harmonic devices seem natural, supple, fresh and full—thus permit- 
ting the free unfolding of inspiration, in a style more favourable to individual expression. 
We have not yet reached a lyricism in any way comparable with that of the Romantics. 
Far from it; but the constraining bonds are loosened, and from the liberty which 
resulted came a wider, ampler construction, less weighed down by the dead hand of 
the old technical prescriptions. 


Dufay did not, of course, move completely away from isorhythmy—indeed, it is 
surprising to what degree and to what a late date he remained faithful to this kind of 
musical geometry when he saw that it was suitable (for example, in the motets : Salve 
flos tusce, Fulgens jubar, Moribus et genere). But even here there is a degree of 
relaxation, because Dufay’s genius can make a melodic line still sing with charm 
although its rhythm is imposed from without, and can bring to life a contrapuntal pattern 
whose every detail of construction has been fixed according to a premeditated plan. 


Elsewhere, Dufay abandons isorhythmy, or uses it only sporadically. The same 
thing happens with the tenor’, the backbone of the motet right from its distant 
origins in the twelfth century. Dufay uses it in a great number of his pieces, but with 
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what freedom, and with what care never to be enslaved by it! More than that, he makes 
it a source of enrichment, and the origin of fresh inspirations. But he can also do 
without it altogether, and his motets without tenor are then modelled on the technique 
of his secular songs, without their spiritual meaning being in any way weakened. 


The rondeaux and ballades of Dufay are, in comparison with his religious com- 
positions, more strictly traditional—in this sense, that the music identifies itself with 
the poetic forms it is supposed to be illustrating, and is therefore reduced to the small 
proportions of all the other fifteenth-century miniatures. But what charm and inven- 
tion there is all the same in these little pieces, where, shunning the rhythmic complica- 
tions and melodic refinements which his predecessors carried too far, he wrought 
spontaneous works of art, in which a breadth of line goes hand in hand with a studied 
expression, reaching far beyond the purely decorative to touch the human and the 
individual—-and all with such grace, taste—sometimes, even, such profundity ! 


His love of large developments, necessarily limited in the songs, had its way in the 
great religious and secular motets, and above all in the Ordinary of the Mass, in which the 
different divisions (Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus) treated separately or all 
together in a unified form, show in a most significant way his plan to broaden the 
traditional rules of composition of the mass to make the service more magnificent. It 
was a grandiose undertaking, to the fulfilment of which Dufay devoted all his best 
gifts in works like the Masses Se la face ay pale, Caput, L’homme armé, Ecce ancilla 
domini, Ave Regina Coelorum. And it was an achievement rich for the immediate 
future—for was not the fifteenth century the century of the Mass, that is, of a new 
form of huge dimensions, organized for the first time as a coherent whole by means 
of a technique not far removed from the “‘ grand variation’’ which pure music, in 
the centuries to come, was to make so much use of ? 


Now let us turn from the abstract to the concrete. Here are a few fragmentary 
examples from Dufay’s music which will enable you to see clearly what I am incapable 
of describing in words. Perhaps some of you will be put off ky the musical style, 
which is so far removed not only from the classical counterpoint taught in Conservatoires 
and Academies of Music, but even from the polyphony of Renaissance composers 
such as Palestrina, Orlando di Lasso or William Byrd. You must not be discouraged 
—above all you must not dismiss this archaic art in which the suavitas and the dulcedo 
so beloved of musical theorists of the Middle Ages are to be found, but in unusual 
forms which involve an effort of understanding if we are to savour all their refinements 
and splendour. 


Here, then, is the first part of the second Hosannah from the Mass Se la face ay 
pale. It is based on the tenor of the French song of the same name, also by Dufay. 
Round this tenor part, with its fanfare character, the other voices weave in counter- 
point dominated by a cantus whose decorative breadth expresses wonderfully the idea 
of the triumph of the celestial powers (in excelsis). But one must hear these four parts 
sung to grasp the grandeur of their message. Ten years ago, at the New York World 
Fair, when M. Cauvin’s exceilent film on the Retable de I’ Agneau Mystique by the 
brothers van Eyck was shown, M. Safford Cape had the ingenious idea of using this 
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The music matched the painting so perfectly that it seemed as though it 
Here is the beginning : 


Now let us see how Dufay pays homage to the young girls of Florence in the 
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When we turn to Dufay’s French songs, we find countless masterpieces. There 
is really no one like him for clothing courtly poetry—rondeaux, ballades, virelais—with 
elegant embellishments which are at the same time so simple and so rich in meaning 
that one can never cease to admire. Whether it be in a May song, an elegy, a drinking 
song or New Year compliments sent to a favoured lady, everywhere exquisite taste is 
allied with wonderful melodic invention, an incomparable lightness of touch in the 
expression of joy, a gentleness full of resignation or nostalgia in that of sadness. 


The next quotation, which is the beginning of the ballade (May song) Ce jour 
le doibt, shows Dufay writing with a gentle abandon which transports the listener into 
a mood of optimism and calm well-being. It is interesting to note that this piece, which 
was recorded some time ago, should have become known under the wrong title (Le 
jour s’endort), because of a mistake in the Austrian Denkmdler (eleventh year, p. 85), 
which was corrected, by the way, in the errata at the end of the volume. How was 
it possible not to see that such an incipit was inconceivable from the Court. poets 
of the fifteenth century, those delightful and serious Rhétoriqueurs who may have loved 
nature, but who could hardly be expected to express its nuances in such a romantic 
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I think that the best example to end with is a characteristic passage from one of 
Dufay’s most beautiful works—his setting of the first of Petrarca’s Vergini. 


Vergine bella, a work quite unlike any other of its age, is lasting proof of Dufay’s 
power to go beyond the merely decorative and to permeate his music with an emotion 
felt by Petrarca a century earlier and expressed by him with a rare intensity of 
faith. This faith, this confidence, this adoration found in Dufay an ideal interpreter, 
who translated their every nuance with an inward passion that you would look for in 
vain in settings of the same text by the great masters of the Renaissance such as Rore 
or Palestrina. 


And this is how I should like to end—by paying homage to Dufay’s sensibility : 
a quality which was not often found in his century at all, especially when reaching such 
depth and transcendency in the expression of religious feeling. 


[Since Professor van den Borren wrote this article, we have had permission from 
the Director of the American Institute of Musicology in Rome to reproduce O beate 
Sebastiane, one of the fifteen hitherto unpublished motets appearing in the first two 
volumes of the Opera Omnia. Professor van den Borren’s commentary is printed 


below.—Editor.] 


The text of this motet is a prayer from the faithful to Saint Sebastian, imploring 
him to intercede with Christ that He may spare them from the plague. 


The editor of the Opera Omnia rightly assigns the composition to a period earlier 
than 1440. 


O beate Sebastiane belongs to the class of motet without tenor. Its style is that of 
the ballade (or cantilena, according to M. Handschin), in which the principal voice 1s 
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at the top, whilst the other two, which may either be sung or played by instruments, 
have only a secondary importance. 


The succession of chords prolonged by pauses, at the utterance of the saint’s 
name (bars 11-15) was traditional at this time as a means of drawing special attention 
to a divine or sacred being, or to one of the great of the earth. 


Other points of interest in this motet are the fanfares, often met with in Dufay, 
and very decorative in effect (bars 24 ; 29-30) ; the almost continuous interplay, between 
the various voices, of the tempus imperfectum, prolatio major (6/2) and the tempus 
perfectum, prolatio minor (3/2) ; the graceful stretti of the Amen ; and the variety and 
originality of the harmonies, deriving partly from the difference in key-signature between 
the top part and the other two—a technique quite commonly found in the fifteenth 
century ; partly from the unexpected accidentals expressly indicated by Dufay 


(F#, C#, Bb, Bh). 


In its daring and in its most delicate inspiration, O beate Sebastiane is an out- 
standing example of Dufay’s genius. 
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NOTES ON GUILLAUME DUFAY 


1 Der Ursprung des Fauxbourdons, in Die Musikforschung, I [1948] 2/3 pp. 106 fol. ; Dufay, Schépfer 
des Fauxbourdons, in Acta Musicologica, XX [1948] pp. 26 fol. 


* Bourdon und Fauxbourdon, Studien zum Ursprung der Niederlandischen Musik. 


* Tenor and cantus firmus are synonymous, but I have used the first of these because cantus 
firmus is associated in our minds with music of a liturgical character, while tenor has a wider application 
and a less pedantic flavour. 
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It is not easy to establish which elements in the Elizabethan lyrical style are due 
to foreign influence and which to native tradition. In the last years of Henry VIII's 
reign, and indeed for several years after his death, foreign fashions in literature and 
in living exerted a greater influence than they had done since the days of Chaucer. 
These foreign influences for a time concealed the characteristics native to England, 
but eventually they were assimilated and native tradition reappeared. This process 
is well illustrated by the fact that Daniel and Shakespeare both preferred Surrey’s 
sonnet-form to Wyatt’s in their sonnet-sequences, or rather sonnet-collections. In 
the first stage of the process the lyric-writer showed patriotism in an attempt to beat the 
foreigner on his own ground and in his own way; in the second stage he showed 
patriotism in the full exploitation of native resources and in the recognition that native 
characteristics are different and capable of different achievements from those of foreign 
culture. It is evident that great work could only be produced during this last stage. 


In one sense, the imitation of foreign models was in itself a part of native tradition. 
In the fourteenth century most of the Provencal and Italian conventions belonging to 
the amour courtois had been assimilated so thoroughly that they had come to be 
regarded as English. These lines from Alysoun are characteristic : 

Nihtes when y wende and wake 

Forpi myn wonges waxep won, 

Leuedi, al for pine sake 

Longinge is ylent me on. 

In world nis non so wyter mon 

pat al hire bounté telle con ; 

Hire swyre is whittore pen pe swon, 

And feyrest may in toune.! 
The practice of imitating the style and conventions of Petrarca was a common feature 
of fourteenth-century poetry ; these lines occur in Chaucer’s Merciles Beauté : 

Your eyen two wol sle me sodenly, 

I may the beauté of hem nat susteine. 

In using these conventions in their verse, then, sixteenth-century writers were 
following the example of the writers of their own country. Instead of going straight 
to the works of Petrarca, however, the Elizabethans usually consulted contemporary 
Italian and French imitations, and particularly those of the Pléiade and Desportes. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the subjective lyric was not first introduced into England 
by Wyatt under Italian influence: the personal attitude is characteristic of a branch 
of medieval poetry, of which Pearl and Ego Dormio are examples. The most 
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important and valuable effect of foreign influence then was the revival of the forgotten 
wealth of native tradition. 


Elizabethan Lyric may be said to arise directly from the appearance of Tottel’s 
Miscellany in 1557. This collection, which has the sub-title Songs and Sonnets by the 
Earl of Surrey and others, is important in that it marks a turning-point in poetic style ; 
side by side we find the pseudo-Chaucerian work of Stephen Hawes, the talented 
doggerel of Skelton, and the more refined work of Surrey, which shows foreign 
influence. Ninety-six of the poems are by Wyatt, forty by Surrey, forty by Grimald, 
and the rest, a hundred and thirty-four, by minor poets. Here, published fifteen 
and ten years after their deaths, is the first edition of the poems of Wyatt and Surrey. 


The publication of Tottel’s Miscellany gave new life to poetry in England, and on 
Wyatt’s side at least implied no break with native tradition. Wyatt (1503—1542), so 
far from taking his system of prosody from foreign models, owed a large debt to 
fifteenth-century English writers. John Skelton (1460—1520), who may be taken 
as representative of the older school, had made frequent use of standard stanza-forms ; 
we find the Chaucerian rhyme-scheme ababbcc (rhyme-royal) in the Garland of Laurell 
and the Bowge of Court, and ababbcbc, reminiscent of the Spenserian sonnet-form, in 
the Prayers to the Father of Heaven. Wyatt not only attempted these old forms, but 
also revived the popular karole. 


The early Tudor period in literature is generally looked upon as a period of metrical 
chaos. This, however, is an exaggeration. When we read the work of lesser men 
like Grimald or Churchyard or Turberville, the rhythm is poor because they are lesser 
men. Skelton and Wyatt were masters of rhythm in their way. It is helpful to divide 
early Tudor verse into strictly lyrical verse, that is, verse associated with music, and 
non-lyrical verse. If either of these types became metrically chaotic, it was the non- 
lyrical verse : the music of Dunstable’s successors was sufficiently refined in rhythm 
to prevent strictly lyrical verse from becoming too loose. No one will say that the 
metrical form of Wyatt’s strictly lyrical poems, like fforget not yet and Say Nay, Say 
Nay, is chaotic. I would not say, however, that these poems show Wyatt at his best. 
This is because the closer the relationship between music and words in a lyric the 
greater the necessity of suppressing all the deeper and more significant notes of poetry. 
In the extreme, the best qualities obtainable are lightness and daintiness : 


Ah ! Robin ! 
Ioly Robin ! 
Tell me how thy leman doth ? 
And thou shalt know of mine. 

‘““ My lady is unkind, perdee !”’ 
Alack, why is she so ? 

“She loveth another better than me 
And yet she will say ‘no’”’ 


(The Careful Lover Complaineth and the Happy 
Lover Counselleth.) 
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This depends as little as possible on the sense and as much as possible on the music ; 
even the duet form of the music is noticeable. This extreme is rare, however, in 
Wyatt : at his best he successfully combines profundity with suitability for musical 
setting, as in Blame not my Lute. There is a virility and dramatic energy in much of 
Wyatt’s work that stands out in contrast with contemporary poetry in the Italianate 
tradition ; even where he adapts a foreign model, Petrarca’s rogth sonnet, for example, 
Wyatt is almost as successful as Chaucer* in giving a spirit of originality to the adapta- 
tion. To a large extent this originality is due to the combination of qualities, in 
themselves conventional but rarely found together ; in The Lover sheweth how he is 
forsaken of such as he sometime enjoyed, medieval, Elizabethan, and even “‘ metaphysical ”’ 
elements can be distinguished : 


They fle from me, that sometyme did me seke 
With naked fote, stalking in my chambr. 
-I have sene theim gentill, tame, and meke, 5 
That now are wyld, and do not remembr 
That sometyme they put theimself in daunger 
To take bred at my hand ; and nowe they raunge 6 
Besely seking with a continuell chaunge. 


Thancked be fortune it hath ben othrewise 
Twenty tymes better ; but ons, in speciall, 9 
In thyn array, after a pleasaunt gyse, 
When her lose gowne from her shoulders did fall, 
And she me caught in her armes long and small, 12 
Therewith all swetely did me kysse 
And softely said: ‘‘ Dear hert howe like you this ? ” 


It was no dreme : I lay brode waking 15 
But all is torned, thorough my gentilnes, 
Into a straunge fasshion of forsaking ; 
And I have leve to goo of her goodenes : 18 
And she also to use new fangilnes ; 
But syns that I so kyndely am served, 
I wold fain knowe what she hath deserved. 
[Ed. Foxwell.] 


Medieval as it is, in such phrases as “‘ her armes long and small ’’ and ‘‘ Dear hert howe 
like you this?” it is no vision of spring daydreaming (I. 15). After reading such a 
poem as this no one will find a comparison between Wyatt and Donne overstrained ; 
in dramatic interest, the feeling of urgency and actuality, the variation in speed and 
conversational cadence of the verse, and in depth and sincerity of feeling there is a 
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resemblance between them. Even the ironic cynicism of attitude towards personal 
emotion, so vastly removed from the Italian tradition, is here (Il. 18-19) as in Donne : 


Chang’d loves are but chang’d sorts of meat, 
And when hee hath the kernell eate, 
Who doth not fling away the shell ? (Communitie, 1598.) 


Wyatt, like many Elizabethan lyrists, often becomes more consciously intellectual 
when he has to finish off a poem ; the mood and rhythm of lines 16, 17, 20 and 21 
remind us of many verses of Elizabethan poetry in which we can feel the sudden control 
of the lyrical flow. Apart from the combination of these somewhat contradictory 
qualities, which in itself is characteristic of Wyatt, there are verses of pure originality 
such as the first two lines of the poem. In his management of verse-rhythms Wyatt 
is often considered a rude pioneer, but I think this is an unjust opinion : in many ways 
he is in advance of the metrically uniform lyric-writers who followed him, and looks 
forward to the more enterprising experiments of Donne. The English language, not 
as liquid as the Italian, is not amenable to the same kind of rhythmic control ; the 
servile imitators of Petrarca did not modify their verse from the Italian model to suit the 
weightier syllables of English words. This task had not been undertaken before 
Wyatt’s time because the difficulty had not existed ; the rhythm of Chaucer’s English 
and of Italian was much the same. Wyatt, then, could not have learned his skilful, 
though perhaps unconscious, use of syllabic quantities from his master, Chaucer. In 
the poem quoted above, groups of light and heavy syllables form a subtle pattern upon 
the background of the conventional decasyllabic verse in a way not perhaps to be found 
in any earlier modern English poetry ; that this pattern is not the result of accident 
and technical inefficiency may be proved by such lines as “It was no dreme ; I lay 
brode waking” and 


Thancked be fortune, it hath ben othrewise, 
Twenty tymes better ; 


in which rhythm and weight correspond to dramatic movement. 


Although Surrey (1518—1547) experimented more often and more consistently 
than the older poet, he was concerned merely with the outward formalities of metre 
and rhyme rather than with subtle and varied patterns of rhythm ; in his work we 
find regular end-stopped verses, cautious language, in fact an attitude altogether more 
self-conscious and prudent than Wyatt’s. The result is, of course, that Surrey’s 
work evenly maintains a certain standard without ever rising to great heights of excel- 
lence ; while the accurate and precise use of words is to be commended, Surrey does 
not rejoice in an exuberant impulse to create, neither is he able to evoke emotion or 
dramatic interest. His indebtedness to foreign models is equal to Wyatt’s, but his 
reliance upon them is far greater ; he produces true, often literal, translations, not free 
adaptations. Fortunately both Surrey and Wyatt have made versions of Petrarca’s 
1ogth sonnet ; this simplifies the task of comparing their work. 


Wyatt 


The longe love that in my 

thought doeth harbar : 

And in myn hert doeth kepe 
his residence : 

Into my face preseth with 
bolde pretence : 

And therein campeth spred- 
ing his baner. 


She that me lerneth to love and 

suffre : 

And willes that my trust 
and lustes negligence 

Be rayned by reason, shame, 
and reverence : 

With his hardiness taketh 
displeasur. 


Where with all unto the hertes 
forrest he fleith : 
Leving his enterprise with 
pain and cry: 
And ther him hideth and not 
appereth. 


What may I do when my 
maister fereth ? 
But in the feld with him to 
lyve and dye ? 
For goode is the liff ending 


faithfully. 
[Ed. Foxwell.] 
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Petrarca 


Amor, che nel pensier mio vive 

e regna, 

E’l suo seggio maggior nel 
mio cor tene, 

Talor armato ne la fronte 
vene : 

Ivi si loca, ed ivi pon sua 
*nsegna. 


Quella ch’amare e_ sofferir 

m’ensegna, 

E vol che’l gran desio, 
l’accesa spene, 

Ragion, vergogna, e 
reverenza affrene, 

Di nostro ardir fra sé stessa 
si sdegna. 


Onde Amor paventoso fugge al 
core, 
Lasciando ogni sua impresa, 
€ piange e trema : 
Ivi s’asconde e non appar piti 
fore. 


Che poss’io far, temendo il 
mio Signore, 
Se non star seco infin a l’ora 
estrema ? 
Ché bel fin fa chi ben amando 


more. 
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Surrey 


Love that doth raine and liue 

within my thought, 

And buylt his seat within 
my captive brest, 

Clad in the armes wherein 
with me he fowght, 

Oft in my face he doth his 
banner rest. 


But she that tawght me love 

and suffre paine, 

My doubtful hope & eke my 
hote desire 

With shamfast looke to 
shadoo and refrayne, 

Her smyling grace convertyth 
streight to yre. 


And cowarde Love, then, to 

the hart apace 

Taketh his flight, where he 
doth lurke and playne 

His purpose lost, and dare 
not shew his face. 

For my lordes gilt thus 
fawtles byde I payine ; 


Yet from my lorde shall not 
my foote remove : 
Sweet is the death that taketh 
end by love. 
[Ed. Padelford.| 


While Surrey is content to reproduce Petrarca as literally as he can, Wyatt attempts to 
expand and modify the images ; Surrey’s aim is conventional, Wyatt's individualistic. 
In Wyatt’s poem we find more unusual and therefore more effective images : “ harbar ”’ 
for ‘‘ vive e regna” (raine and liue), “ kepe his residence” for “ tene suo seggio”’ 
(buylt his seat), “ preseth with bolde pretence’’ for ‘‘ vene armato”’, ““campeth ” 
for “si loca”’, ‘‘ unto the hertes forrest’ for “al core”’. Surrey, on the other hand, 
either clings closely to the original or fills out the line with conventional phrases or 
unnecessary words, ‘‘ within my captyve brest”’ for “ nel mio cor’’, “ Clad in the 
armes wherein with me he fowght”’ expanded without added effectiveness from 
“‘ armato”’, “rest” for “‘ pon” where Wyatt has “‘ spreding”’, the conventional ‘‘ My 
doubtful hope & eke my hote desire ’—where the word “ eke’”’ helps to fill in the 
verse, followed by a jumble of metaphors—“ With shamfast looke to shadoo and 
There is more dramatic effect and emphasis in Wyatt’s colloquial 


cc 


refrayne ”’ 


What may I do when my maister fereth ? 

But in the feld with him to lyve and dye ? 
than in Surrey’s 

For my lordes gilt thus fawtles byde I payine ; 

Yet from my lorde shall not my foote remove : 


For the same reason, however, Surrey’s last line is perhaps preferable to Wyatt's, 
which is a little too vague. Wyatt is guilty also of an occasional roughness of expres- 
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sion and rhythm due perhaps to the Italian sonnet-form, which is difficult in our 
language ; the exigency of the rhyme no doubt forced the clumsy “‘ lustes negligence ”” 
upon him and limited the means of securing variety, such as enjambment between 
the octave and the sestet, which was not debarred from Surrey. The comparison of 
the sonnets in technical details is, however, of only slight importance ; the striking 
difference between them is a difference of spirit and manner. The spirit of Petrarca 
has entered more into Surrey’s poem than Wyatt’s, lightness and elegance, grazia, 
all the charming qualities of the original except the extreme, apparently unconscious 
ease, are to be found in Surrey’s smoothly-running verses. Wyatt's slow, grave, 
emphatic syllables remind us of Jorge Manrique or some other solemn Spanish poet 
rather than Petrarca. More still they remind us, in manner rather than in subject, of 
our own medieval poets ; and it is in this that the chief distinction between the two 


poets lies. Wyatt's background is native, Surrey’s foreign; ‘‘ The longe love that in my 
thought doeth harbar”’ is rooted in the work of Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Barclay, 
Hawes and Skelton; ‘‘ Love that doth raine and liue within my thought ”’ is a scion 


newly grafted. 


In the fifteenth century and the early part of the sixteenth a revolution in literary 
taste was accomplished ; the appreciation of the native Chaucerian school waned with 
the growing difficulty of understanding Chaucerian language, Wyatt’s contribution 
was too limited in scope to bridge over the gap, and an overwhelming enthusiasm for 
Italian poetry, especially in French adaptations, succeeded in blotting out almost all 
literary achievements of the past. Surrey was the Malherbe of the Elizabethan period ; 
beyond him lay a dark chaos in which Chaucer shone, the name only of an author 
few could understand and no one, as Spenser’s riding-rhyme imitations show, read aloud 
correctly. Chaucer was considered a fine old poet, but barbarous and uncouth ; his 
refined technical skill was not recognized. No wonder then that Surrey was looked 
upon as the greatest of innovators in verse-form, even though the number of original 
experiments he made was very small. It must be admitted, however, that he made 
use of an extraordinary variety of verse-forms. Out of the forty poems in Tottel’s 
Miscellany, fifteen are sonnets, four of which are in rather more intricate rhyming 
schemes, and the rest in plain ‘‘ Shakespearean’ form, three in six-syllable quatrains, 
three in octosyllabic quatrains, three in heroic stanzas, one of which (p. 27) is very 
irregular, one, the first poem in the miscellany, in terza rima, three in octosyllabic 
stanzas rhyming ababcc (sestina rima), one in decasyllabic stanzas with the same rhyme- 
scheme, one composed of stanzas of 8.6.8.6.8.8 and ten syllables rhyming ababccc, 
and one, Bonum est mihi quod humiliasti me, in decasyllabics rhyming freely. Almost 
all these verse-forms, including terza rima, were used by Chaucer. Surrey’s translation 
of the Aeneid, though perhaps the first use of blank verse in English, was preceded in 
Italy by the versi sciolti of Trissino’s Sofonisba and of Molza’s Eneide, and in Spain 
by Perez’s Odyssey ; the French were already familiar with a similar form in the Chanson 
de Roland and other chansons de geste, in which the last syllable of each decasyllabic 
verse was only slightly assonantal with the next to form the traditional laisse. Nine 
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of Surrey’s poems in Tottel’s Miscellany are in Poulter’s Measure, a form extra- 
ordinarily popular among the Elizabethans? ; in Tottel’s collection it is especially in 
evidence ; it is used by Wyatt in The Song of Topas and frequently by the minor 
poets Churchyard, Ferrers and Turberville. The origin of the measure may have been 
the ‘‘ extended Romance Six ’”’ (6.6.8.6), which gives the rhymed 12-14 if the verses are 
added together: the fact that the first and third verses of the Romance Six never 
rhymed makes this theory probable. George Puttenham, in his Art of English Poesy 
(1589), gives an example, a bad example, supposed to be the work of Queen Elizabeth 
herself ; perhaps the best specimen of Poulter’s Measure is Fulke Greville’s Epitaph 
on Sidney in The Phoenix Nest (1593) : 


He was—woe worth that word—to each well-thinking mind, 
A spotless friend, a matchless man, whose virtue ever shined, 
Declaring in his thoughts, his life, and that he writ, 

Highest conceits, longest foresights, and deepest works of wit. 


Gifford and other minor poets elaborated even longer and more clumsy forms, for 
example, the poem For Soldiers in A Posie of Gillieflowers (1580) with its alternate 
couplets of fourteen and sixteen syllables ; the verse of fourteen syllables was popularized 
by Chapman and used with extraordinary effect by Southwell, while Sir Philip Sidney 
in Astrophel and Stella (Nos. i, vi, viii, Ixxvi, xxvii, cii) and Drayton in Polyolbian 
wrote alexandrines. 


Surrey, then, did not institute any new and successful verse-form except blank 
verse, neither did he leave behind any distinctly great poem ; his subsequent fame can 
be compared with that of Malherbe among readers who knew little of Rutebeuf, Villon, 
Marot and Ronsard, or with the renown of Waller at a time when even Spenser was 
neglected. In the rhythm of his verse he is more purely lyrical than Wyatt, in his 
reliance upon syllabic accent rather than quantity ; this lyrical movement predomirated 
in Elizabethan verse, but with the development of a more solemn manner of thinking 
it was superseded by Donne’s method, which prevailed among the Marinists and 
culminated in the verse of Milton. The Elizabethan Period shows everywhere the 
gradual realization of native individuality in language and literature and nowhere more 
perhaps than in the defeat of foreign verse-rhythms, than in the slow discarding of 
Surrey’s once popular methods. 


The Mirror for Magistrates, though not a lyrical work, deserves mention here on 
account of its great importance in stimulating national individuality and its influence 
upon Spenser. The first edition (15 59) contained nineteen legends, by Ferrers (3), 
Cavyll, Chaloner, Phaer, Skelton (King Edward IV), and the editor Baldwyne (3) : 
in 1563 eight more were added by Baldwyne (3), Dolman, Cavyll, Segar, Sackville 
(Induction and Complaint of Buckingham) and Churchyard (Jane Shore). The publica- 
tion was then continued by Higgins and Blenerhasset, who enlarged the collection with 
their own work and the contributions of others until the number of legends exceeded 
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one hundred ; this edition ends with Nicolls’s Englands Eliza. The plan of the 
Mirror for Magistrates is based upon Boccaccio’s De Casibus Principum (translated by 
Lydgate), but the content is ‘ Matter of Britain’. The patriotic aim of the collection is 
strongly emphasized by Baldwyne in his Preface to the first edition : ‘‘ I marvayle what 
Bochas meaneth, to forget among his miserable princes such as wer of our nacion, 
whose numbre is as great, as their adventures wonderfull. For to let pass all, both 
Britons, Danes, and Saxons, and to come to the last conquest, what a sort they are ! 
and some even in his owne time! As for example, King Richard the fyrste, slayne with. 
a quarle in his chyefe prosperitie. Also king John, his brother, as sum saye, poysoned. 
Are not their histories rufull, and of rare example ? But as it should appeare, he being 
an Italian, minded most the Roman and Italike story, or els perhaps he wanted our 
countrey Chronicles. It were therefore a goodly and a notable matter, to search and 
discourse our whole story from the first beginning of the inhabiting of the yle.” 
Although there is a wide gulf between the Mirror for Magistrates and the Faerie Queenc, 
national spirit and interest in native legends links them so closely that it is quite possible 
to look upon Spenser’s work as a continuation on a higher poetical plane, of Baldwyne’s ; 
in Sackville’s Induction there is even a similarity, especially in the treatment of allegorical 
figures, with the difference that solemnity and impressiveness are on Sackville’s side, 
sensuous beauty of design and harmony on Spenser’s. Apart from Sackville the verse 
of the Mirror for Magistrates is of a low order ; even the versification is incompetent 
and monotonous. In imitation of Lydgate the rime royal is used throughout, except in 
Higgins’s Cadwaller, which consists of alexandrine couplets like those of the Polyolbion, 
and in a legend by Ferrers who experiments with an unusual line‘ much resembling 
old alliterative verse in its rhythm. 


The lyrical poetry of the Elizabethans was published for the most part in the 
miscellanies and sonnet-sequences. In chronological order the principal miscellanies 
are: the Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576), the Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions 
(1578), a Posie of Gillieflowers (1580), a Handefull of Pleasant Delights (1584) the 
Phoenix Nest (1593), Englands Helicon (1600), Englands Parnassus, Belvedere, 
Francis Davison’s Poeticall Rhapsody (1602) and Dowland’s, Byrd’s and R. Jones’s 
song-books (1589, 1600, 1601, 1613, 1617). Every one of these miscellanies has its 
own special atmosphere and manner and reflects the prevailing taste of the time : thus 
the Paradise of Dainty Devices is a light-hearted collection of amorous verse, Englands 
Helicon is pastoral in character and Davison’s Poeticall Rhapsody contemplative. The 
gradual sobering down and awakening to consciousness and self-interrogation of 
Elizabethan poetry is recorded in this list of miscellanies. The Phoenix Nest contains 
many elegies upon Sidney’s death ; among them Fulke Greville’s. In Englands 
Helicon many of Marlowe’s short poems appear for the first time. The Poeticall 
Rhapsody contains first editions of poems by Campion, Donne, Sir John Davies, Marv 
Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh ; Spenser’s Unhappy Verse, an unhappy experiment in 
trimetre iambickes, had, however, appeared before, in Three Proper and Wittie familiar 
Letters, lately passed between two University men (1580). The principal sonnet- 
sequences, in chronological order, are: Watson’s Hekatompathia (1582), Soothern’s 
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Pandora (1584), Barnabe Barnes’s Parthenophil and Parthenophe (1593), Giles Fletcher’s 
Licia (1593), Lodge’s Phillis (1593), Constable’s Diana (1594), Daniel’s Delia (1594), 
Zepheria (anonymous, 1594), Drayton’s Idea (1594), William Percy’s Coelia (1594), 
Willoughby’s Avisa (1594), J.C.’s Alcilia (1595), E.C.’s Emaricdulfe (1595), Griffin’s 
Fidessa (1596), R(ichard) L(ynch)’s Diella (1596), Smith’s Chloris (1596), R. Tofte’s 
Laura (1597), Sir William Alexander’s Aurora (before 1604) and Drummond’s Sonnets 
(before 1616). Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella (1591), Spenser's Amoretti (1595), 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets (1609) and Fulke Greville’s Caelica (1633) were all probably 
circulated in manuscript at an early date. 


The sonnet-form, largely on account of the decasyllabic verse, was adopted by the 
majority of Elizabethan poets for their more serious and ambitious lyrical work, but 
perhaps they were more successful when less serious, in lighter types of verse with short 
or mixed metres, for example, madrigals, ballads and anacreontics. Most of these 
poems were meant to be sung, but it is not always safe to assume this. Sometimes 
the anacreontics are so lengthy that they could hardly have been set to music, and the 
tedium of the octosyllabic couplets, the most popular verse-form for this type of poetry, 
supports the theory that music had little to do with it. Such poems are nothing but 
imitations of Catullus, the Greek anthology (as much as was then known of it) or 
Anacreon, whose works were widely known in Remy Belleau’s translation. The prose- 
romances and fantastic plays of the period furnish many examples, for instance, Lyly’s 
Alexander and Campaspe (‘‘ Cupid and my Campaspe played’) and Sidney’s Arcadia 
(‘‘ My true love hath my heart and I have his’’) ; the subject is usually derived from 
classical mythology, an encounter with Cupid, as in Greene’s “ Cupid abroad was lated in 
the night ” (Orpharion, 1599),° Diana bathing, and so forth. 


Dian rose with all her maids, 
Blushing thus at love’s braids. 
With sighs, all 
Show their thrall ; 
And flinging hence pronounce this saw : 
What so strong as love’s sweet law ?” 


This type of poem, aiming at prettiness without any sort of solidity, is apt to become 
sentimental, especially at Greene’s hands. Melodious sentimentality reaches a climax 
in the semi-narrative songs of Gascoigne, Greene and Dekker, in which a deserted 
woman sings her child to sleep or a betrayed lover tells his story.* Prettiness is the 
highest aim of these poems. 


Milk-and-water sentimentality did not suit the Elizabethan temperament so well 
as the rollicking spirit of the ballads and drinking-songs that are found so frequently 
in the comedies and jest-books ; in these there is often a genuine virility that stands 
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out in pleasant relief from the artificiality and affectation of the sonnet fashion, and 
compensates for the tendency to descend to cheerful doggerel. 


And let me the canakin clink, clink, 
And let me the canakin clink ; 
A soldier’s a man 
And life’s but a span, 
Why then let a soldier drink. (Othello II, 111). 


One of the earliest examples is to be found in Gammer Gurton’s Needle (1575) : 


Though I goe bare, take ye no care, 
I am nothing a-cold ; 

I stuff my skin so full within 
Of ioly good ale and old. 


But this is by no means the earliest. Thomas Robins’s The Arraigning and Indicting 
of John Barleycorn (1560 ?) is a collection of such verse, and Bayle’s King John (1547 ?) 
contains a good song : 


Wassayle, wassayle out of the milke payle 
Wassayle, wassayle as whyte as my nayle 
Wassayle, wassayle in snowe frost and hayle 
Wassayle, wassayle with partriche and rayle 
Wassayle, wassayle that muche doth avayle 
Wassayle, wassayle that neuer wyll fayle. 


Drayton wrote some vigorous patriotic ballads, of which the Ballad of Agincourt is 
the best known ; but these are perhaps more narrative than lyrical. 


Most light lyrics were actually intended for musical setting, usually to be sung 
by more than one person. Since the Elizabethan madrigal is essentially contrapuntal 
and the listener must be able to recognize the words of one singer while another is 
singing something different, it follows that the ideal lyric must be fairly meaningless 
and obvious. Phillida’s Love Call in Englands Helicon is typical : 


Phillida: Cynthia Endymion had refused 
Preferring, preferring, 
My Corydon to play withal. 


Corydon: The Queen of Love had been excused 
Bequeathing, bequeathing 
My Phillida the golden ball. 


In this duet the poet has made use of a favourite device, the repetition of words or 
phrases, pointless except as a superficial embellishment to the verse ; a device such as 
this meant that Phillida and Corydon could sing their lines simultaneously without 
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spoiling the sense, such sense as there is, or the listener’s chances of understanding it. 
The delight lay chiefly in the music and the ultimate effect would be a rhapsodic 
vocalization with words or syllabic sounds thrown in. It is natural then to expect a 
frequent occurrence of nonsense-refrains and of trick pieces like Nashe’s ‘‘ Cuckoo 
jug-jug pu-we tu-witta-woo”’ (Somer’s last Will and Testament, 1600), which would 
give the composer an opportunity to exploit the technique of the singers, the singers 
to show off their voices and themselves be entertained by the sport of musical mimicry. 
Here is a good example of singable verse : 


Adew loue adew loue untrue loue untrue loue 
Untrue loue adew loue adew loue 
Your minde is light, soone lost for new loue.’ 


But the height of affectation will be found in Dekker’s famous song from Patient 
Grissell (1603) : 


O sweet content, O sweet O sweet content. 
Work apace apace apace apace. 

Honest labour bears a lovely face. 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny | 


Constable has written some of the best poems of this type ; Damelus’s song in Englands 
Helicon would no doubt be a solo with instrumental accompaniment : 


Diaphenia, like the daffadowndilly, 
White as the sun, fair as a lily, 
Heigho, how I do love thee ! 


Here the softness of the consonants and the length of the vowels would make the verse 
suitable for singing. 

Many lyrics were printed only with the music to which they were sung ; of these, 
perhaps the words of Dowland’s second and third Songbooks (1600—1603) are the 
most interesting, some even showing evidences of experiment in rhythm. The following 
stanza has a remarkable cadence, dying away in harmony with the meaning : 


Weep you no more, sad fountains, 

What need you flow so fast ? 

Look, how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s sun doth gently waste. 
But my Sun’s heavenly eyes 

View not your weeping, 

That now lies sleeping 

Softly ; now softly lies 
Sleeping. (Third Book of Airs.) 


In some collections the poet and the composer are one and the same person ; Edwardes, 
Byrd and Campion, for example, wrote both words and music. The M uses Gardin for 
Delights (Fifth Book of Airs, 1610) by Robert Jones, appears to be of this type ;_ the 
poems, very pretty and gay, have been undeservedly neglected.” 
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The period from 1600 to 1620 may be regarded as the culmination of the partner- 
ship between music and poetry, both in the single lyric and in the masque. There 
seems to have been a decline just before 1600, but the publication of Englands Helicon 
(1600) gave the needed stimulus and in the years that followed, the popularity of the 
songbook revived. Of greater importance still was the publication of Thomas 
Campion’s Book of Airs in 1601, when the ‘‘ musical lyric’ was reaching its highest 
development and the day of the typical Elizabethan non-musical forms, such as the 
sonnet-sequence, was over. His work shows great technical skill, variety, and an 
interest in metrical experiment, but above all it is light and charming ; the emotion 
of the love-poetry is shallow and the moral lessons of the didactic not seriously intended, 
but in the design of all the sincerity is obvious. 


The experiments in rhythm are carried out apparently with the aim of making 
the verse fit for musical setting ; for example, the accent is frequently placed on the 
first syllable of the verse which enables the composer to begin his melody on the first 
of the bar. Campion also wrote several fine masques, of which the most renowned were 
the Lord’s Masque and the Masque for the Marriage of Lord Hayes ; these, as well as 
Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, may have influenced Milton, whose father was 
Campion’s friend, in the composition of Comus ; the lyrics in Arcades show some 
resemblance in style to Campion’s work. Campion, as a musician, was bound by 
theoretic considerations to favour quantitative metres, because in Elizabethan music the 
time-values were not accentual as in modern music, but quantitative ; as a musician 
also, rhyme seemed to him useless. ‘‘ When we speak of a poem written in number, 
we consider not only the distinct number of the sillables, but also their value, which 
is contained in the length or shortness of their sound. As in Musick we do not say 
a straine of so many notes, but so many sem’briefes (though sometimes there are no 
more notes than sem’briefes) so in a verse the numeration of the sillables is not so 
much to be observed as their waite and due proportion. In joining of words to harmony 
there is nothing more offensive to the eare than to place a long sillable with a short 
note, or a short sillable with a long note, though in the last the vowell often beares it 
out.’’"* This theory effected not only such avowed experiments as Rose-cheeked Laura, 
come and Just Beguiler (Observations, cap. V), but also Campion’s normal lyric verse : 
almost any passage will show that the pattern is one of time duration as well as stress. 


Neither buskin now or bays 
Challenge I; a Lady’s praise 
Shall content my proudest hope 
Their applause was all my scope. 
(Masque for the Marriage of Lord Hayes.) 


If these verses are read without stress it will be found that the pattern of syllable- 


duration ’—’ — '— ‘corresponds with the accentual pattern (tae ie es ‘fe 


the only doubtful value being the second syllable of the word “ challenge’’ Perhaps 
this system is the secret of Campion’s unique rhythmic effects. ; 


(This article is taken from a chapter which is part of a long book, so far unpublished, on Elizab th i 
Poetry and its relations with Elizabethan Nise aa 
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NOTES 


1In Sisam’s Fourteenth-Century Verse and Prose. O.U.P. 


Nihtes (at night), wende (turn), for-thi (on that account), wonges waxeth won (cheeks grow wan), 
Leuedi (lady), ylent me on (come upon me), so wyter mon (so wise a man), bounté (goodness), swyre 
(neck), may (maid). 


2Troilus and Criseyde I, lviii 


3 In my judgement... best for Psalmes and Himpnes ” (Gascoigne : Certayne Notes, etc., 1575). 


, ¢ 7 / , 7 , 


4The first hemistich is trochaic, the second iambic, thus : —/— 


5T. es Odes d’Anacréon, Téien, etc., Paris, 1556. 


6Cf. Barnabe Barnes’s Parthenophil Ode XII, Greene’s Madrigal from Alcida (1617) and Herrick’s 
The Cheat of Cupid (Hesperides). There is a similar idea in the Shepherd’s Kalendar (March). Anacreon’s 
4oth Ode (cf. Theocritus’ rgth Id. and Moschus’ rst Id.), also inspired many poets, both English, as for 
example, Lodge (The Barginet of Antimachus, in Englands Helicon), Spenser (4th Madrigal), Watson 
(Hekatompathia, LIII), and French, Ronsard’s L’ Amour et L’ Abeille (Odes xiv), Baif’s Amour dérobant 
le miel (Les Passe-tems, 1573, 1). The theme is summarized by the first two verses of Herrick’s adaptation : 
“ Cupid, as he lay among Roses, by a bee was stung ” cf. also Drayton, (Idea (1599 ed.) XXIV,) and Lynche 


Diella, XVIII. 
7From Greene’s Francesco’s Fortunes, 1590. 


8V. Gascoigne’s Lullaby of a Lover (Flowers), Dekker’s Song from Patient Grissell (1603) and Greene’s 
Sephistia’s Song (Menaphon, 1589). 


°From William Byrd’s Songes of Sundrie Natures, 1589. 


1Hfere are two examples of his work : 
Love is a prettie frensie, a melancholie fyre, 
Begot by lookes, maintained with hopes, and heightened by desyre. 
There was a wyly ladde met with a bony lasse, 
Much pretie sporte they hadde, but I wot not what it was. 
Cf. Roman de la Rose, 4703ff. Griffin’s Fidessa, XLII, Peele’s The Hunting of Cupid (1591) and 


Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Knight of the Burning Pestle, III, 1. 


11Handel, according to the Rev. Thomas Morell, preferred trochees to iambs ; Mendelssohn wrote to 
William Bartholomew in 1846, ‘‘ Pray let always accent go first’’. The principal rhymed verse-form 
in Campion’s Masques, as in Milton’s, is the line of seven syllables, commencing with a syllable of heavy 


stress, or of long duration. 


123Qbservations in The Art of English Poesie, 1602, cap. i 
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HAYDN’S ENGLISH MILITARY MARCHES 
Karl Haas 


‘Old Saint Mumpledum, 
Pull his tail and stumpledum— 
That don’t mean anything, you know—but it keeps you marching... . 
—says the soldier in St. Joan. 


a9 


In the old days soldiers did not always march in step ; but marching songs 
shortened the miles and kept military movements in fair co-ordination. Later on, 
signalling instruments, such as fifes, trumpets and drums, were used for the same purpose. 


Then, with the beginning of the seventeenth century, regular armies were raised ; 
the first small military bands were formed ; they played marching tunes and gay or 
solemn airs to suit the occasion either in camp or at ceremonial parades. 


The history of military band music therefore goes back about 350 years ; and 
this history is so rich in interesting material that a proper investigation of it would 
take a lifetime.’ 


Andrea Gabrieli was probably the first great composer who wrote for a military 
band. His eight-part Aria della Battaglia per sonar di strumenti da fiato (1587) was 
apparently played by oboes, slide trumpets and trombones.2 The next landmark 
in the history of military music was Louis XIV’s order of 1670 which established bands 
of two oboes, alto oboe, bassoon and two drums. Lully wrote many pieces for such 
bands ; some of them are arrangements of already existing tunes, with the drum parts 
written out. 50 far as we know, Lully is the only composer who attempted a drum 
notation before 1777. This notation was regarded as so outstanding a feat that he 
received from the Duke of Savoy a miniature portrait set in diamonds, in exchange 
for four bars of drum-beats for the Duke’s own march. The next important composer 
of military music after Lully and his contemporaries “ Philidor |’ainé”’ and the Hotte- 
terres, was Johann Philipp Krieger, who in 1704 wrote a number of suites called 
Lustige Feldmusik. These suites give valuable information about the distribution of the 
four parts: first treble (three players), second treble (two players), taille (one player), 
bassoon (three players). The same instruments, but only four of them in single 
parts, made up the band of the Grenadiers of the Honourable Artillery Company.* 
Another combination often used after 1685 substituted the trumpet for the taille or alto 
oboe. The Prussian military band kept to this combination for the greater part of the 
eighteenth century. In1747J.S. Bach wrote a piece for it called Marche pour la Premiére 
Garde du Roy. At the same time in Austria, England, France and Saxony, horns were 
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used either with or without trumpets, but always together with double-reed instruments. 
In Handel’s famous march from Scipio (originally written for the Royal Guards) horns 
play an important part. 


The clarinet* was introduced very early into bands ; a colour-print of the guard- 
mounting ceremony at Horse Guards Parade dated 1753 shows a band of two oboes, 
two clarinets, two horns and two bassoons. This octet combination, occasionally 
increased by a trumpet, became the standard wind band everywhere but in Prussia. 
J. C. Bach’s Marches for the Hanoverian Guards and Mozart’s Serenades K.375 and 
K.388 were written for such an eight-piece band. Incidentally, the Austrian name 
for an ensemble of six to eight wind instruments was Harmoniemusik. Every prince 
of repute was ambitious to have his own Harmoniemusik. When used for military 
purposes it was called Feldharmomie. So we find Haydn writing pieces for the 
Feldharmonie of Prince Esterhazy, which he called Feldparthien. C. P. E. Bach wrote 
some outdoor sonatas in 1775 for two flutes, two clarinets, two horns and bassoon, 
while Dittersdorf used two oboes, two horns and bassoon for his Partitas at almost 
the same time. About 1780 the oboes or flutes were often left out, and the clarinet 
parts doubled. In 1783 Christopher Eley, bandmaster of the Duke of York’s regiment, 
the Coldstream Guards, edited a number of popular pieces for clarinets, horns and 
bassoons. If we add to this band a trumpet, a second bassoon and a serpent, we have 
the combination for which Haydn wrote his English military marches. J. C. Bach’s 
Symphonies for Wind Instruments, written about 1780, employed only quintet and 
sextet combinations, so that they could also be played by cavalry regiments which had 
smaller bands than those of the infantry. His two marches for the Prince of Wales’s 
Light Dragoons, scored for two clarinets, two horns and one bassoon, support this 


theory. 


One other piece may be mentioned—a Turkish March by Haydn’s younger 
brother, Michael, published by Perger in Denkmédler der Tonkunst in Oesterreich and 
written for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two horns, two bassoons, two trumpets, 
bass drum and cymbals (1796). So we come to Joseph Haydn. 


What doubts and difficulties face the Haydn scholar at every turn ! No wonder 
Geoffrey Cuming gives his recent article in Music and Letters the exclamatory title 
“Haydn, where to begin ?”’ Or that Karl Geiringer should discuss the same predica- 
ment on p. 180 of his Haydn (1947). Even so, there are two ways of increasing 
knowledge and establishing facts. One is the collector’s approach, as exemplified by 
Anthony van Hoboken ; the other is the critical approach (Jens Peter Larsen). No 
student of Haydn can fail to respect and admire the labours of these two men. 
If it could be thoroughly applied, no doubt Larsen’s sober and practical method would 
lead to quicker results than Hoboken’s ; but it would require a regiment of experts, 
each having only a very small field to investigate. 
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A few weeks ago the B.B.C. presented for the first time in England Haydn’s six 
minuets of 1776, the autograph of which—well-known to Haydn scholars—used to be 


Haydn’s English military marches raise much more com- 
So far they have never been fully published and clarified. This 


article is intended to be a small contribution. 


in the Berlin State Library. 


plicated questions. 


MARCH FOR THE VOLUNTEER CAVALRY OF DERBYSHIRE 
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Haydn’s piano version of the march he played to Sir Henry Harpur, Bart. 
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. In 1810 Albert Christopher Dies, the landscape painter, published his conversations 
with Haydn.* The composer had allowed him to use material from his diaries, and we 
find the following anecdote : 


Not long after Haydn’s arrival in London, he was visited by an officer who, although 
extremely polite, was a man of few words. He had come to ask Haydn to write two 
military marches for him. The composer answered regretfully that because of his 
work on the opera Orfeo he had no time at the moment for anything else. Moreover, 
he could write only if he were in the mood, and it was impossible to tell when the 
estro musicale would descend on him. He would, however, be very pleased to supervise 


the composition of the marches, if some other able composer could be persuaded to 
undertake the work. 


‘“The marches must be your own composition. Had I been prepared to agree 
to the proposal you have just made, I would not have paid you this visit!’’ As the 
officer spoke, he casually jingled the guineas in his pocket. He took out a handful, only 
to drop them back again. 


‘“The sound of the gold,’’ Haydn told Dies, “ reminded me that England could 
bring me a rich harvest’. He therefore asked his visitor how much time he could 
allow him for the arrival of the estro. ‘“‘A fortnight,’ was the reply. ‘And the 
remuneration ?””’ ‘‘ Fifty guineas. Here’s my hand on it. I shall be with you on the 
appointed day.”’ 


The marches were written. When the officer came, Haydn sat down at the piano 
and played through the first one in E flat. The officer listened impassively. ‘‘ He 
does not like it,” thought Haydn. The performance ended. “Ancor una volta |” 
The composer, not knowing what could be wrong, played the march through again 
with redoubled vigour. Occasionally he stole a glance at the other’s face, seeking 
some trace of approval. In vain! 


At the end the officer rose, and Haydn, inwardly agitated, thought he did not even 
want to hear the second march. But the officer took out fifty guineas and handed 
them to the astonished composer. Still without saying a word, he picked up the first 
march and was about to leave when Haydn said, ‘“‘ But you have not heard the second 
march!” “No”, replied the Englishman, “ as it could not possibly be better than the 
first one. Good-bye. To-morrow I sail for America.” 


Now let me put before you the material I have been able to find on the subject 
of these two marches. 


(1) In his catalogue of works composed in England, Haydn mentions two marches, 
as well as a march for the Prince of Wales. This catalogue is printed in C. F. Pohl’s 
Haydn in London (Vienna, 1867), p. 312. 
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(2) Before the war, the State Library in Berlin owned a set of parts with the title 
“Deux marches pour 2 Clarinettes, 2 Cors, Trompette et 2 Bassons, composées par 
Joseph Haydn” (Leipzig, 1798). From these I made a score in 1938. 


(3) The antiquarian Otto Haas advertised the following in his catalogue No. 14, 
pi 5,eondon, 9a; 
Haydn (Jos.). Two Marches, composed by J. Haydn, M.D., for Sir Henry Harpur, Bart., and 


presented by him to the Volunteer Cavalry of Derbyshire ; Embodied in the year 1794. London, Printed 
for Sir Henry Harpur, Bart., by Willm. Simpkins, Clements Inn. Folio. 6 pp. 


I saw the score, which was the same as the one in Berlin except that it contained 
an additional part for serpent. This I added to my 1938 score. There were no serpent 
parts in the continental edition because this instrument was not often used in German 
bands (certainly not in Prussia or Saxony in Haydn’s time). Another peculiarity of 
the Berlin State Library copy was the fact that it printed the March in C before the one 
in E flat ; whereas Elssler’s Haydn- Verzeichnis (reproduced by Jens Peter Larsen in 
his Drei Haydn Kataloge, p. 72) agrees with Dies in putting the March in E flat first. 


(4) According to Larsen’s Die Haydn- Uberlieferung, the autograph of the March 
in E flat, which was in Prince Esterhazy’s library in Budapest, is dated 1795. Larsen, 
however, does not say whether this autograph is the full score or only a piano version. 
We do not know, in fact, if Haydn ever wrote more than the piano version he played 
to Sir Henry Harpur. It must be remembered that the military band had no definite 
constitution, but varied from regiment to regiment, so that composers often wrote in 
short score and left the instrumentation to the bandmaster. 


(5) Luckily two autographs of the March in C were preserved: the piano score, 
which certainly until 1939 was in the Berlin State Library’ ; and the full score, which 
belonged to the great-grandchildren of Haydn’s amanuensis Johann Elssler, and was 
exhibited in the Wolf Museum at Eisenstadt in 1932. This full score was published 
by E. F. Schmid*, who was quite wrong, however, in thinking that Haydn had written 
it for Prince Esterhazy’s Grenadiers. 


The C major march also appeared in an arrangement for recorder and piano, in a 
booklet called Kleine Tdnze und Mdrsche aus Oesterreich (Nagel, Hanover, 1938). Not 
a word was said as to its origin. Jn addition, the British Museum possesses a 
nineteenth-century piano arrangement of the two Derbyshire marches. This arrange- 
ment has one virtue, that it gives the marches their correct title. 


Now we come to the superb march for the Prince of Wales. It appears in Pohl’s 
reprint of Haydn’s catalogue ; but although Pohl himself copied out the manuscript 
preserved in the Library of the Royal Society of Musicians, he apparently did not 
ascribe any importance to the fact that the music had been written in two different 
inks. I will return to this point ina moment. Pohl’s manuscript of the march is still 
in the possession of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna ; I procured a copy of 
it for a broadcast performance at Radio Stuttgart in 1933. As soon as I saw this copy 
it occurred to me that the use of a serpent in an orchestral piece was most unusual ; 
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moreover, the second trumpet, flutes and strings seemed to add nothing to the beauty 
of the march. Attention had previously been drawn to this piece through a broadcast 
given in autumn 1932 by massed Austrian bands under Kapellmeister Mader. It 
was then already clear to me that the march must have been written for wind band 
only. Before leaving Stuttgart in 1939 I found some anonymous manuscript parts of 
about 1820 in an antique shop in Stuttgart (trumpet, two clarinets and second bassoon). 
I made a score of these, which was very fortunate, as the parts were lost inan air-raid 
in 1940. This score enabled me to make a comparison with the manuscript parts in 
the British Museum, for two clarinets, two horns and first bassoon (Royal MSS. ; 
21c. 25-31, No. 14). These parts are written on late eighteenth-century paper, and 
the piece obviously belonged to the music of the Prince of Wales’s band. The next 
step was to compare this material with Haydn’s autograph of the march in the library 
of the Royal Society of Musicians*. And there I found confirmation of my theory : 
at the top of the score the original military band parts were written out in one ink, and 
below the serpent part, in different ink, two flutes and strings had been added. In 
addition, the word Clarino had been altered to Clarini, and a second trumpet added, 
also in different ink. So Haydn was quite right to mention only three marches in his 
London catalogue. He had not forgotten the ‘“‘ March for the Royal Society of 
Musicians”, as Pohl imagined ; it was simply an orchestral version of the march for 
the Prince of Wales originally written for trumpet, two horns, two clarinets, two 
bassoons and serpent. Further evidence that this was in fact the original scoring is 
found in the collection of Haydn autographs belonging before the war to the Berlin 
State Library. They include a sketch, on English paper, of the Trio belonging to this 
march, in which the instruments named are two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, 
trumpet and serpent—exactly the same as those I have just listed above.° The date of 
the 8vo score is 1795, but it is not in Haydn’s hand. 


In order to perform these marches correctly, side drum parts have to be added. 
Soldiers, not musicians, played the drums in those days ; they learnt their parts by 
mnemonics, under the instruction of a drum major”. As to the music of the marches, 
it need only be said that the two written for Sir Henry Harpur are short and virile ; 
and that the first in E flat is most probably a march for mounted use, whilst the second 
in C is a slow march for dismounted troops. Marches had to be short at this time, as 
there were no marching books and the band had to memorize the music. The march 
for the Prince of Wales is a great piece containing very interesting canonic passages 
towards the end of the first part, before going into the Trio. 


I hope this article has shown that the early period of military music produced 


works of outstanding value, well worth performing now. 
Notes on page 60 
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NOTES ON HAYDN’S MILITARY MARCHES 


1Johannes Reschke. Studie zur Geschichte brandenburgisch-preussischen Heeresmusik, Berlin, 1935, DP: 3- 
This work contains the most comprehensive bibliography of military music. 

°See painting of the ducal band of Venice in the Italian edition of Andrea Gabrieli’s instrumental works. 
Ricordi, Milan, 1939. The painting, by Gentile Bellini, is nearly a century older than Gabrieli’s music, 
but bands had not changed in the meantime. 

’Henry George Farmer. The Rise and Development of Military Music, London, 1912, p. 53: 

‘Handel wrote a Trio for two clarinets and horn in 1748. The first known use of clarinet is in an 
unpublished work for clarinet and strings by J. M. Molter. It is dated 1734, and before the war was 1n 
Karlsruhe library. 

’Anthony van Hoboken has been collecting everything concerning Haydn for nearly 20 years, 
sifting the material with the intention of making a comprehensive catalogue like the Kéchel. Mozart- 
Verzeichnis. The immensity of the task cannot be overstressed. 

Jens Peter Larsen’s Haydn-Uberlieferung, 1939, and Drei Haydn Kataloge, 1941, are also of the utmost 
importance. 

Dies. Nachrichten von Joseph Haydn, Vienna, 1810 ; see also Griesinger, G. A., Biographische Notizen 
liber Joseph Haydn, Leipzig, 1810. 

7Catalogued as No. 58 (one page oblong 8vo) by R. Lachmann, in Die Haydnautographen der Staats- 
bibliothek zu Berlin, Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft (March, 1932), P. 297. 

_ Joseph Haydn ; Katalog der Geddchtnisausstellung in Eisenstadt, 1932. Appendix, with score and 
facsimiles. 

®The title and date are not in Haydn’s hand. 

107 achmann (see Note 7), Catalogue No. 57. 

Anon. Kurze Anweisung das Trommelspielen auf die leichteste Art zu erlernen, nebst vicien in Noten 
gesetzte Stiicke und Mdrsche mit Anmerkungen von einem Tonkiinstler, Berlin, 1777. 

Additional Note : The. Budapest City Librarian, Lajos Koch, compiled as one of the publications of 
the Budapest City Library in 1932 the most comprehensive Haydn bibliography in existence. Another 
important Hungarian work needed is: B. Fabé, Haydn in Ungarn, Budapest, 1909. 
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SLR UNSS Le (il)2 4 PROPOS HIS AESTHETIC 
Henry Boys 


It is clearly impossible to determine to what extent Stravinsky's ideas about 
music are valuable beyond their obvious pragmatic value, to him in composing and 
to us for interpreting. It is certain that they are historically important as witnessing 
a salutary corrective, but some at least may be permanently valid principles. They 
do not necessarily stand or fall with the language, in part derived from scholasticism, 
in which he tends to express them. They are the result of a particularly thorough- 
going effort to find reliable guiding principles which shall go to the heart of musical 
values. That he holds these values with characteristic conviction, and has practised 
them with rare fidelity, are among the chief reasons for his being a chef-d’école. And 
whatever their influence on others, they have entered, as the indispensable comple- 
ment to his tremendously powerful Dionysian energies, into the determining conditions 
of his work throughout his development. The sum of these conditions we may call 


his aesthetic. 


In Stravinsky's case, as in that of every influential artist since, say, Baudelaire and 
Cézanne, the process of selecting his “ world ’”’ has been necessarily and inevitably 
a highly deliberate one. The reason for this is, of course, that we have no community 
of values. Having no values imposed on him, not even, in this free condition, being 
presented with any which he could accept, the artist is forced to create values himself. 
A great composer to-day, therefore, has to be something more than a musical genius. 
Stravinsky, in face of this aesthetic question, What shall I do ? has been preoccupied 
with certain interconnected questions: the purity of music, or its essential nature 
as a medium ; its autonomy, or constructive coherence as a language ; and its com- 
municative clarity and efficacy, or the problem of tradition. For the composer, of 
course, these questions immediately assume the form of technical problems. Having 
achieved his aesthetic point of view, he is faced with the practical question, How shall 


I do it? 


The listener also has an unprecedented burden, or rather opportunity, of choice. 
He is obliged to try to understand the situation, simply in order to have a context for 
his listening. For nothing nowadays can be taken for granted, and this is the source 
of the whole difficulty. As our civilization has no idea what it wants, it demands 
nothing from the composer. At the same time all music, of the East as well as the 
West, all styles and manners of the past, are known to us, and potentially available to the 
composer. " Thus the act of determining an aesthetic needs all the composer’s 
faculties, and the act of judging the music will be correspondingly difficult. The 
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composer will obviously, in deciding his attitude, be guided not only by his natural 
preferences, but also by what he considers most important from an aesthetic point of 
view. It can hardly be wondered at, therefore, that recent artists have so often resolved 
the problem in terms of art itself ; they can at least make works of which they them- 
selves approve. Hence the aesthetic of the closed world of art, the ivory tower from 
which issue such doctrines as att for art’s sake, life for art’s sake, etc., doctrines which 
became distorted and even self-destructive, but which were nevertheless (in their 
time, anyway) expressions of the essential problems which had to be solved. Such 
an art, thrown back on its own resources, has rare potentialities for greatness ; but it 
has corresponding possibilities in the other direction, real death traps ; it may, for 
instance, be merely pure, a pure nonentity, or merely patterned, but an unintelligible 
or insignificant pattern, or merely personal, with no adequate formal cause for its show 
of feeling. According to the terminology we are about to outline, such disasters 
originate from an aesthetic, rather than a technical, inadequacy. 


We may regard a work or body of work from three aspects : aesthetic, technical, 
stylistic. These are anything but mutually exclusive ; on the contrary, they mutually 
support one another and are useful for knowing clearly what aspect we are primarily 
thinking of when talking about music. But also they are quite adequate headings under 
which to consider both the composer’s and the listener’s problems. And our judge- 
ments about a work cannot escape being made from one of these angles, which will 
include the other two in a greater or lesser degree. 


The aesthetic aspect of a work, then, is the manifestation of its determining 
conditions, especially of the composer’s relationship to the world, to life. It conditions 
his choice of materials, of subject-matter, types of form, and answers the question, 
What ? This settled, the question How ? presents itself, how to deal intelligibly 
with the What. This is, of course, the technical problem. Through his solution of 
it will be revealed all the composer’s most secret choices, and it is here that the listener 
needs all his experience and his most vigilant aural attention, for it is this aspect which 
manifests the music’s degree of authenticity. It is only too easy, if one is prejudiced 
against the aesthetic of a work, not to give this proper attention, and it is just as easy 
to let anything pass if one is in sympathy with its aesthetic. And all these technical 
choices will be made according to the composer’s sense of style. I am using the word 
style in the sense in which André Malraux uses it when he speaks of it as being the 
objective of artists, mostly unconsciously in former times, consciously in ours, and 
defines art as ‘“‘ the rendering of forms into style”. From the composer’s point of 
view style is his guide and purpose ; from the listener’s the final impression ; and 
from both the one and the other, it is the result, the work of art itself in so far as it is 
grasped, It is the result of the struggle and interaction of aesthetic and technique, the 
expression of the composer’s will. Through it we either finally love a work or find 


it is not for us. We are confronted here, for instance, with Stravinsky’s well-known 
impersonality. 


Stravinsky's son, Theodore, in his book Le Message de Strawinsky, points out that 
all Stravinsky’s chief aesthetic problems were solved in the first great period, from 
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L’ Oiseau de Feu to Les Noces and Renard ; that in L’ Histoire du Soldat he first com- 
pletely realized all the facets of his personality ; and that since then he has been 
concerned with how best to clarify and develop the world he discovered during the 
first period. And Stravinsky himself reports that Ravel perceived “‘ that the novelty 
of Le Sacre consisted, not in the ‘ writing ’, not in the orchestration, not in the technical 
apparatus of the work, but in the musical entity’’. Having found his aesthetic world, 
he could henceforth devote himself to the honourable work of an artisan, at the same 
time refining and developing his technique in undertaking every kind of commission. 
Both this technical attitude of his and the aesthetic attitude show parallei features, 
which can be summed up in the word “ impersonality’’. Which leads us to his style. 


Stravinsky’s music is, I believe, in its essence a new music, at any rate for the 
West. Its essential characteristics are rather Eastern than Western ; though it is an 
orientalized West rather than an occidentalized East. Its values, and its sense, have 
very little to do with the Renaissance-modern West, though Stravinsky takes most 
of his matter from it, and indeed appears to bein love with its forms. But his attitude 
to the world and the forms of his feeling, his essential purposes are very far from being 
humanistic. This is not to say that his music is not for us ; but it does say that his world 
is particularly difficult to enter for those who are exclusively steeped in Western 
musical tradition, particularly the German. His explicit formulation of his views 
runs counter to all the beliefs of Europe since the Middle Ages. Thus his world sets 
up special difficulties quite different from those encountered in such cases as 
Barték or Schoenberg. Many have been superficially fascinated by the power of his 
musical genius. Others have seen, let us say, the analogy between his impact on the 
musical world and the impact of Cézanne and the cubists on visual art ; many of these 
have taken technical lessons from him. Fewer as yet have had their vision of other music 
modified by their perceptions of his. 


There are two features of his methods which balance each other. Like any 
composer to-day who is not tied to a particular tradition or evolving a system, he is 
free to take his matter, whether in a raw state or already made up, from literally any- 
where, for everywhere is to-day open to us. And this he does, as a principle, as though 
accepting what is given in the present situation and making the best of it. One of his 
greatest musical gifts is his ability to transfigure elements of any kind, even the hack- 
neyed, and, by spacing and arrangement, to make us hear them as if for the first time. 
This eclecticism is balanced against the second feature, which is a need for pretexts for 
writing, for an imposed order, and for definite technical problems, in short for laws 
external to himself, resistances by which he can keep his mind fixed on the work to 
be done, raise his powers, and subjugate the Dionysiac elements in himself. The 
quality of the musical feeling in his work undoubtedly comes from this discipline. 
He has, of course, extended his impersonal methods even to the extent of taking the 
manners of other composers and times, so that if he writes a “ fantasy ”’ he is called 
neo-romantic, if a sonata neo-classic, if a concerto neo-baroque, if dissonant counter- 
point neo-gothic. Actually none of these categories applies to him any more than would 
the words conservative or revolutionary. These manners and means which he takes 
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are, when re-formed and re-informed by him, translated into a style without precedent. 
This style, the style of all Stravinsky’s work, is hieratic. This is the key, I believe, to his 
essential feeling. He wills, as Schopenhauer might say, the world into ritual. 


The hieratic nature of his art manifests itself not only in those many works of 
his whose subject-matter might demand ritual treatment—Le Sacre, Les Noces, Symphonies 
d’instruments ad vent, Oedipus, Symphonie de Psaumes, Perséphone, Ode, the Mass. He 
regards all material, heavy or light, in the same way, and submits it to his own process 
of stylization, which gives to his lightest piece an extraordinary seriousness. There 
is cultural as well as religious ritual, and the French affinities of Stravinsky are not 
likely, particularly in this light, to be accidental. The impassiveness of his art, however 
else it may be explained, is thus seen to be the appropriate means towards a very 
definite end, or message. In ritual there is no place for emotional persuasion or 
personal commentary of any kind, much less for exhibitionism. In ritual, what is, is. 
regardless of what anybody happens to feel about it. It is this intense intuition of 
actual present existence which makes his music for us a new music, and explains why it 
is necessary for him to submit lyricism to rules, and why sighs for anything not present 
have no place in it. 


The formal features of this art, the minute particulars in which, as Blake said, 
virtue consists, I will discuss in a concluding article. 
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